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Everybody loves 


Those engaging cherubs who greet you with smiles, have the habit of happiness. 
Their fresh clean clothes invite you to take them up, their pink toes snuggle luxuriously 
in the soft, dry blankets of their carriages. They are delightful to hold and to play with 
just because their Mothers had the foresight to provide them with Kleinert’s Baby Pants. 
These cunning little garments may be natural, white, or flesh color and there’s a size to suit 
every baby. Beneath the pretty shirrings are the soft pneumatic bands—a special Kleinert’s 
feature—which fit snugly, but ch so gently, around chubby waists and knees. Babies must 
be dressed and undressed many times a day so Kleinert’s Baby Pants are made for real wear 


—of rubber expertly processed to be waterproof always, and to last a long, long time. Look 


for the name Kleinert’s on the tab—it means much to baby’s comfort as well as to your own 


purse. 
« 
9 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


a happy baby 
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How a poor peasant 
boy won great riches! 


HERE was once a little boy named Peter. color—and the next morning gave a big, steam- 
His father was very, very rich and lived ina ing bowlful to Peter for breakfast. 
great castle. Peter had everything money could 
buy—but he wasn't well and strong. This made 
him unhappy. 





**How good it tastes!’’ exclaimed Peter joy- 
fully, and thereafter he wanted it every morning. 
He soon grew so big and strong that his father 

One day, Peter’s father sent a message through gladly rewarded the peasant boy as he 
the land. ‘‘A fortune to him who can make my had promised. 
son well and happy,”’ it said. 





Now think of this—you boys and girls. You 
Thereupon, came many Wise Men to the castle. can have the same food today that made Peter so 


They gave Peter strange herbs and roots to eat. strong and healthy. Just ask your mother to give 











y They fed him savory and tempting foods. But you WHEATENA—the delicious nut-brown wheat 
still he did not get well. cereal that doctors recommend. 
p a: ‘1 gg me a poor aerate 1. Most mothers know why Wheatena builds such 
tno ore ats , sina ro 7 trial, oir, Nesaic, strong, sturdy boys and girls. It contains the miner- 
; arwt - ‘to j yo aan © a strong vj als, vitamins and other good things that Mother 
, cn =fTe ~ ‘ > ~ 2 a y . 
ealthy. n despair, Peter's father consented. Nature packs into the whole-wheat kernel. You 
: The peasant boy sent for some wheat. He can tell by its NuT-srown color that Wheatena is 
ground it into a meal—toasted it toa nut-brown WHOLE WHEAT. 
" | a’ FREE Please send me a sample package of 
' Y, \ Wheatena—enough for 3 persons 
x i and a Recipe Book. 
; The Wheatena Company 
; Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
Se ee ee ee 
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WHEATENA—THE CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 


For Advertisiné Policy:see page 44. 
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“‘In one month he gained 
four pounds”’ 


417 N. Winnebago S1., 

Rockford, Illinois 
On the advice of our physician, we gave 
Horlick’s Malted Milk to Richard when he 
was recovering from a serious operation. He 
was terribly thin. He had been at the point 
of death. In a month, after taking “Hor 
ick’s’’ regularly, he gained four pounds, and 
ess than six months later he was over 
weight. I am happy to say that although 
he is tall for his age, 11 years, he is per 
fectly normal in weight and as healthy as a 

















““Now they are both chubby 


and well’’ 


1255— 22nd Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif 


My little girls were literally starving! 


I had given them all 


sorts of foods but they wouldn't eat this—didn’t like that 
They lost weight just when they should have been growing 
fastest. Alarmed, we took them to the doctor and he told us 
the trouble—in spite of plenty of food they were undernour- 


ished. 


He started them using Horlick’'s Malted Milk 


Two- 


year-old Claire gained two pounds the first two weeks; thre« 


year-old Florence gained five pounds in a month. 


are both chubby and well. 


Now they 


Mrs. H. A. Houston 





“Four times the average 
gain in weight” 


526 Center Street 

Winnetka, il 
An article by a famous child-health author- 
ity in my favorite magazine called my at 
tention to the danger of an underweight 
condition to children. Although Preston, 
who is 10, seemed perfectly healthy, a 
school examination had shown him to be 
underweight. I began giving him Horlick’s 
Malted Milk at lunch every day, and now 
in one month he has gained two pounds. I 
believe this is almost four times the average 











boy could be. 


Mrs. Helen Wallin | 








normal gain. 


Mrs. S. Rorick 


In one month—2 to 5 pounds 


gained this natural way 


Why American physicians have endorsed it for many 


years—this delicious food-drink children love 


In a perfectly natural way 
Harlick’s Malted Milk brings 
about results like these. There 
are no secrets. 


By the Horlick 
method of manufacture all the 
precious nourishment of 
fresh, full-cream cow’s 
milk and malted barley and 
vheat are combined in a 
delicious food-drink. 


The milk is from inspected 


exclusive 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


herds. It is carefully pasteur- 
ized. By the Horlick process, 
the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 

The choice grains are malted 
in Horlick’s own malt house. 
The essential minerals and 
other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. The 
high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars—dextrin and malt- 
ose—give it a delicious, malty 
sweetness. 

So, in giving your child “‘Hor- 
lick’s,’’ you know that you are 


providing the purest of foods. 

“‘Horlick’s”’ is the original 
Malted Milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
isanendorsement of its superior 
quality and reliability. 


If you have children who 
are underweight, try giving 
them ‘“‘Horlick’s’”’ regularly 
at meal times or as an after- 
school lunch. 

If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them “‘Hor- 
lick’s’”’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


HORLICKS 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


For Advertising Policy 


and play, and to build up re- 
sistance against illness. 

Buy a package today and 
put your children on the road 
to sturdier health. Avoid 
substitutes. Insist upon 
““Horlick’s’—the original 
and genuine. 

Prepared in a minute alt home. 

Sold everywhere in hermet- 

ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp 
Dept. E-7, Racine, Wis. 


In Canada, address 
—< 2155 Pius IX Ave., 
’ Montreal 
This coupon is good for 
one sample of either Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 
ural) or Horlick’s Choc- 
~ olate Malted Milk and 
one Speedy Mixer for 
* quickly mixing a delicious 
Malted Milk in a glass 


C] Natural 


Check sample wanted 


C) Chocolate 
Name 


Address 






see page 44 











APPY anticipations... eager plans 
for the healthful life under can- 
vas .. . lucky is the girl who is getting 
ready for camp. See that she is well- 
equipped, that nothing is lacking for her complete enjoy- 
ment of camp life. 

One thing that every girl needs at camp is a good supply 
of white middies. And the most popular middy at girls’ 
camps is the MAN O’WAR. _ It fits well, wears well and 
looks well. Sloped sides make the MAN O’WAR 
Middy fit. Double stitching throughout and 
graceful proportions give it custom-tailored 


EVERYTHING FOR 


Branigan, Green & Co., 
| 1270 Broadway, New York City 


distinction. The MAN O’WAR is be- 

coming. Girls like the handy pocket, 

the well-placed tie loop, the deep hem 

at the bottom. In snow-white Super- 
Jean, as illustrated, the MAN O’WAR Middy is priced 
at $1.50. Other colors and materials, of course. 

At good stores you will also fnd MAN O’WAR 
Bloomers, Blouses, Knickers and other smart togs for 
school, camp, or gym. For your protection they are 

all trademarked MAN O’WAR. If you would 
like to see them in our new style booklet, send 
the coupon. 


SCHOOL, CAMP or GYM 


Please send me your free booklet of Camp, School and Gym togs for American girls. 


April 1928 CHitpren, The Magazine for Parents 
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Schools and Camps—Girls 








BOARDING SCHOOL 
AS PREPARATION FOR LIFE 


HAT dreams we have for our sons and daugh- 
ters—what hopes! How carefully we plan 
for their future, determined that it shall 
never be a vague and hazy vision. 





[TH what thought and care the boarding school 
should be selected! 


~* TEN parents choose a school according to whether 
or not its methods of training pleases them, even 
though the methods may be wrong. This is a grave mis- 
take. The only way to judge a school is by results— 
does that school develop strength of character, mind and 
body? Are its graduates prepared to meet, successfully, 
the hardships and lessons of life that often hurt, yet 
develop robust character and clearness of thought? 


Hk important test of a school is whether or not it is 

established on true principles of child training, and 
follows through, so that your child develops valuable 
habits of thought and action. 


H' MW the principles of the school are carried out de- 
pends on the personnel rather than on the equip- 
ment. A poor workman with fine tools will only turn 
out a poor product, while an intelligent, trained workman 
with only a few of the necessary tools will turn out a 
good product—often a masterpiece. 








TENACRE 


« A Country School for Young Girls 


From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


English Day and Boarding School in America 


Preparation for American and English Colleges——-Outdoor 
Sport s—Dramatics—Art—Music—Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the speaking voice Delight- 


surroundings Westport-on-the-Sound, Conn. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects 
Also Secretarial; Music. Lower School for younger girls 
Riding All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule. For 
illustrated catalog write 

URSULINE SISTERS, Box F, Middletown, N. Y. 











4 \\ Mrs. Norman White's 
{CAMP MAYFPLOWER. 


" > “ A Camp for Junior Girls on Cape Cod 
7 SF Established 1913. Interviews in New 


York and Boston. Illustrated booklet 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE 


Orleans, Mass. 
ie 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 


on Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks 
Perfect location, equipment and staff l 


Pioneering Campers returning eight sea 
sons. Jewish Clientele Predominating. W oe 
for beoktet. Sidney P. Kranz, B ; 
Pr. P. 528 West 158th St., N Y. 


























Schools and Camps—Girls | Schools and Camps—Girls 


Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


For girls seven to 
eighteen. A healthful 
program of sports, crafts, and 





CAMP CARILLON, Lake George, N. Y 
Limited to 30 girls. Sleeping cabins—no tents. Sanitation 
approved by State Board of Health. Carefully balanced diet 

A R.C. Life-Saving Course, canoeing, tennis, archery, trips THE TEELA-WOOKET 
of historical interest. Clock golf. Free horseback. Aero- 


planing (with parents’ permisdon) | BOOKLET. CAMPS 


NALLY, 61 West 10th St., New York, me. ' Y. 








A healthy, happy. helpful vacation place for forty 
girls, 8 to 14, under home influences. Woods, fle!de, 





spruces. “The Camps without Extras.” 


Land and water sports. Careful training; season. Camp Idlewild for boys under same 
sympathetic comradeship. Tent, lodge, cottage, with management. Catalogs on request 
modern plumbing. Abundant table with = and MR MRS ™ 
dairy products. Moderate rates. 14th season. 18 Bo one | * Cc. A. ROYS 
MR. & MRS. DAVID LAYTON, 835 Walton Av. N. Y. wdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 











CAMP MINNETONKA Fer Girt 


Via Bar Harbor Express. Rec. for 10, 11, 12 year and 
growing girls. Wholesome camp pleasures Character and 
health building activities. Our girls enjoy better winter 
Nurse. Literature. Prin. and Mrs. G. W. 
Rieger. Lowell School, Fifth & Nedro, Philadelphia 


oo a Me. 





creative activities. Booklet 
MISS HORTENSE HERSOM 





“The Horseback Camps”"—a 300-acre play- 
ground in the Green Mountains at Roxbury, 
| Vermont. Where girls learn to ride and swim, 

H I N UEKA CAMP play golf and tennis Experienced, enthusi- 

ante Commeenes®. Coantertaste bungalows 

On Bantam Lake, Coan rustic simplicity; athletic fields; golf course 

For Girls by Stiles & Van’Kleek Riding ovals. Saddle 
Among the Litchfield itis horses selected from best Virginia stables. 

A beautiful little lake among the pines « 
16th 











22nd Season 








land and water sports expertly supervised 








CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 


KEZAR FALLS, ME. 


Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics tn- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under 
expert direction of qualified leaders, supplemented by healthy 
and regular living in the closest contact with nature, 
stimulate the development of an integrated personality 


Limtted to 60 gtris—300 acres of wooded camp grounds 


ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS, PARENTS, CAMPERS 


Awarded a" = aa rating by the Matne Board of Health 


CILE R. RvTTENseEe 
5S West seh Street New York 





Schools and Camps—Girls ] Schools and Camps—Girls 








Schools and Camps—Boys 








- | LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP 


Healthy, Happy, Salt Water Camp for Girls on the 


THE ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL | | Coast of Maine. | Send for Booklet. 


SUMMER SCHOOL for wiaeiea = ant Mrs. G. @. Gnawen — 
CHILD STUDY a wes orcester, Mass. 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS CAMP OAHE oe See 


, - MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Affiliated with Boston University For Gwils: 8-20. Enrollment limited. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 








s 2N SESSION lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing 
eaten Elevation 1300 feet. Lllustrated book let 
July 2nd to August 11, 1928 SABA &. CARTER, Bivester 


The Avon, 6 East Read St., Baltimore, Maryland 











WINNIDAY = hampton 


Activities of seashore and lake 
Girls 4-14 years. Boys 4-7 years 
N.Y.C. Tel. Dry Dock 0186 
Adeline M. Tippie 
Southampton, L. 1., N. Y. 


Courses for mothers, teachers, 
and supervisors in nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary educa- 
tion 

Among the lecturers will be Dr. 
D. A. Thom, Director of The 
Habit Clinic of Boston, and Dr. 
Lelah Mae Crabbs, Psychologist, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


Demonstration School under the 
guidenae of expert teachers. eC ORNUCOP HomECAMP 
Girls 6-15 


Catalogue on request Seasnore, Forests, Farms, Little Rivers. 
31 miles from New York City. Daily salt 
water Sports, also land sports, horseback riding, arts 
= eee — and crafts, nature inti vests, music, dancing. Fre- 
quent picnics, excursions and overnight trips 
Nine weeks, July and August, $300 
EDWARD F. CIGELOW, Director 





























Seund Beach, Conn. 
BECKET, GIRLS— Aoenaan 
MASS. 8 to 18 - —— — - 
: A Nature Cam 
Established 1916. On a mountain lake at OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES fer Gilets - 
the crest of the Berkshires. a a —_ Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frank- 
water ports. 153 auies fom New Sort. fort, Mich. Complete equipment, screened cabins, 


$300. Catalog. Miss Mary E. Richard- 


: 7 resident nurse. Nature, riding, canoein, woodcraft 
son, 1 Brayton Road, Scarsdale, N. s. 


trips featured. Booklet on request. 
MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charlevoix, Michigan 














ae os ee Soe CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 
Bay, South Orleans, Mass. In the mountains of Wayne County, Pa. 
E 1905 Elevation 2250 ft. Christian girls. Jun., Int., and 
“St. 1 Sen. camps. Horseback riding. Lake ownership. Tenth 
Ouansets, 12-18 year. July and August. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
Nimicutts, 5-11 Box C, 1130 E. Haines St., Philadelphia, Pa.’ 





Specially trained R mong 
mothers for children = rrT e = 
Medical supervision and KEOKU K CAMP hee een tgs 
scientific health building. 
Camp farm. Federal ac- 
credited herd. Sailing with 
Cape Cod skipper. Canoe 
ing. salt-water swimming, 





For girls 8-18. Land and Water sports. Crafts. Ex- 
cellent food. Personal care. $150 for season. Address: 
Mrs. MARGARET A. Fox, 2 Abbott St., Danvers, Mass. 


























tennis, games, riding. Su } : = — : 
pervised free play. Schools and Camps—Boys 
U AN S ET 1 For 50 Boys, 8-15 
Pare E. A. W. HAMMATT, PINE ACRES = West 'swanzey, N. H 


8th season Limited enrolment from refined homes: 
moderate rates, excellent equipment. On Swanzey Lake. 
Rifle range, canoes, bowling alleys, liabrary, athletic 
fields Catalog Carroll N. Jones, Box C, 484 


HOLIDAY CAMPS—FOR GIRLS | Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


Suite 6, Dawson Apts., New Bedford, Mass. 














On two lakes, northern Minnesota Juniors Seniors. | aes = 
Individual attention and supervision given younger Juniors 

Experienced staff. Fifteenth season. Enrollment limited CAMP GLEND ALE 

Cabins Inclusive Fee, $350 took let Address Mary | - - 

Vv. Farnum, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, IiL After | On Lake Manalapan, Jamesburg, New Jersey 
May Ist, Hackensack, Minn Junior boys 7 to 12 years. Land and water sports, nature 


hada = study, hikes, special tutoring, excellent food, strict moral 
supervision. Rates $12.50 per week. Booklet. 
F. C. Howland, Director, Port Monmouth, New Jersey. 





Ca? POTTAWOTTAMIE 


BEAVER CAMP 
f 


or 

CATHOLIC BOYS 
Raquette Lake, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 
Limited to 20 boys from homes of refinement 






N Gull Lake Island, under direc- 10th Season—June 30th-Sept. st. 
tion of Battle Creek College. Spe- Dr. John Philip Foley, 149 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
cial attention to health, leadership, and ~ —-- - 





character. Sanitarium trained nurse . = 
and dietitian. Physical examinations CAMP KAHAGON 


with corrective follow-up. All types HARDWICK, VERMONT 


of camp activities including horseback For boys 10 to 13 years old, inclusive; enrollment 
° ge . ae ° limited to 50. Experienced councillor for every 
riding. 8 weeks. Fee $250. For girls. six boys. Horseback riding, water sports. Ex- 
- > cellent medical facilities, modern sanitation. 220 
Booklet on request. acres on secluded lake. For booklet, High in the 
. , Green Mountains, address, Herald L. Stendel, 

LINDA GAGE Rortnu, M.D. Director, Gilman Country School, Roland Park, 


Baltimore, Md. 








Battle Creek, Michigan Box 28-C 


= OSEBO CAMP—for Boys 


For 17th year. Portage Lake, Michigan. Ages 

CAMP Oo | 6 to 16. “Sea Scouts.”” Boat Building. Sail- 
= a - Girls | ing. All Sports. Teams. Expert Coaches. 

Careful oversight. Free Catalog. Address: 

Pequaket Lake, P. 9. Cornish, Me. Noble Hill, Box D13, Woodstock, Illinois 





























Oldest girls’ camp in Maine, south of Sebago Lake. Differ- 
ently equipped from any other camp in the Eastern States. 


WILD-CROFT on Sebago 
; . No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS 5 to 15 
Affiliated with the American Red Cross Life Saving Service. ‘Tiree separate groups, conscientiously trained 
Counselors please not apply. Miss F. H. Mayo, Owner- (9 for Manhood. Worthwhile land and water 
Director, 22nd season. 15 Wren St., W. Roxbury, Mass. Send for Booklet, «"Five Gam Trotmed Bey ban. omer ha 
Stanley L. Freese, 144 Austin St., N.E., Worcester, Mass. 











The Unusual Home Camp for Twenty 
Selected Boys “ 


KEEBEC, Phippsburg, Maine 


Christian Management. Fresh and Salt Water 
Sports. Nature Hikes, Beaches, Campfires, 
Tutoring. S Weeks for $200. No Extras 
Give your boy a summer that will 
ht him for next year’s school life. 


Rev. Chas. Stevens South Deerfield, Mass. 











Camp fer Boys and Girls 
5 to 13 





On Grand Traverse Bay, near Neahtawanta, Mich. 
All camp activities. Graduate nurse in attendance. 
Boys’ Division under Gerald H. Castle, M.D.; Girls’— 
Edna Waterman Castle. Address 

Miss Waterman's School for Small Children 
732 Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














GLENBROOKE fe" 


On Lake Memphremagog, near 
Newport, Vermont Limited to 
sixty boys. Expert supervision and 
coaching. Individual attention for 
each boy. Long canoe trips in 
Canada and northern Maine 
Riding. lLlustrated booklet. 


'%. R. DANE 
74 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 











A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey 


Founded in 1848 


SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 


Illustrated catalog upon request 





| CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
| Box 5, Blairstown New Jersey 











New 
|| Military 
| 2 School of ' 


ornwall-on- 


York Ht 
Academy | 
ae eh a | 
Hudson, N. Y.|| 








Mt. Lassen 
BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
In the Heart of the Lassen National Forests 


A Real Camp. Whose Product is 
a Healthy Boy. Write for Illus- 
trated Catalog 


Major J. E. Quinn, Pacific Grove, California 











CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Roys. In the 
open-hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. 

YDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Bex M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


DEMOTTE SCHOOL 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N. Y. C.) 
PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
Classes average five boys. Thorough teaching. 
Also summer school. Complete plant in quiet 


country environment. Individua! coaching. Year 
round sports. Catalog. 


LAURENCE WASHBURNE DEMOTTE, §.B. 
Headmaster 
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Schools and Camps—Boys Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. | Special Schools 








































































































































































‘. , , PEERMONT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
popes Bay Kn oF DALCROZE 
Salt Water Camp for 30 boys, 7-14 yrs. Cottage and 
Tents Special care of shy or delicate boys $17 ¥ 
for 8 weeks. Catalog from W. Fuller Lutz, M. A., Paul 8 ale, Marguerite Ment Di Has Your Bo 
College Hall, University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia HOE “seth Btre e Nea Regent 1357 y 
RHYTHM MUSIC—MOVE | . 
CAMS gle ala Doteregs co Freedom, self-expres: sion combines with Advanced AS Rapidly 
Thirtieth season Limited number of | RA a control—an alert mind und an siert body 
sesizable bers. ages 6 te it Varied 3 5 eee Music made vitally interesting to H h ld? 
Gosrre ele AD, a. osef Hoffmann, children A S 
ons one wn Sheseeptignal ———— Ruth 8t. Classes open to Visitors by appotnitment Ss e ou : 
Wholesome food. R. B. Mattern, M.S.., Denis, ete. Catalogue and Ltierature on request , 
Searborough Scheol, Searberough-on- For 15 years we have maintained 
Hudson, N. Y. A HOUSATONIC CAMP a school for boys who are slow, 
7 CANAAN, Foothills of the Berkshires — and have enabled many to return 
-W y A CON 9th SEASON ; 
BOB HITE 65 boys and = 5% to 13 years. 22 adults to their normal grades. 
FOR BOYS FROM 5 TO 15 a = specially fae | couneaere 4 Forty-one miles from New York in the 
1s Piv § 2 ng anc craits rainec councliors n . ; le = 4 : 
eee ork City "ae ioe charge of little folk. A choice of activities, shop, — hills of Westchester County 
j haek 1 ‘ rine field, forest and rivers. Vrite for information. 
nag So... = Training in enriched quietnessjand individual poise | , 
own farm Training in creative activities and social adjustment eT eit 
RALPH C. HILL, Walden School, LAURA B. GARRETT Phone Stillwell 7623 | | IMGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
W. 68th St.. New York. 3941 Carolin St., Sunnyside, Long Island City 4 al chool or oo / 
Mrs. Sara B. } dy Box 12, Ashland, Mass. ~~ aera 
= = TOM-TIT NURSERY SCHOOL Ruvoten S, Farep, Principal 
(“Stiek 17 Willow Place, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. BOX O KATONAH, NEW YORK 
CAMP | TON- KA- wA Together’’) Children 18 months to 3 yrs. Limited to small group. 
on Lake Chautauqua, N. . a Betsy Trump Montgomery Rook Metzger McCulloch 
Limited to 75 boys, ages : to 18—Midgets, Te. ‘Main 09: 0925. 25. evenings x . . 
Juniors, Seniors. 1500-ft. elevation. For Ju- ————————— STAMMERING 
nior and Senior Boys. Splendidly equip; T 
Water sports, land sports, riding, fishing, = PEEKSKIL L NURSERY SC HOOL Baron Harald Holmfeld 
ing, hiking. handicraft } moral a All-year-round Home School and Nursery Children om Speech instruction for children and adult 
' Personal supervision irector a rs. two weeks to ten yeare Home life Progressive Schoo Bae 
Nyenhuis. Write for illustrated Booket. a Individual interest and attention. Rate, $70 anne SS a ese fe ret oe hee 
J. H. NYENHUIS, Box 5606, Williamsville, N. Y. . Address Box 75, Peekskill, N. Y. 
—-  —_ ae — 7 Every day a glad day for WEE 
if CAMP VARUN FOLK! Your child needs nature's —-BANK ROOF T— 
' for BOYS environments; childhood 1 by — a 
high among wooded hills, where bracing breezes biow. 
8 to 16 years. 10th Season. The Camp with Welcome to ro little one any \ ae ra hour SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
& Program. Creative Methods. All Camp Activi- from New ork. Lora M. arner rector, 
es, including Riding. Location on Torch Lake Mountain Lakes, N. J. _—S-s_—s Phone Boonton 781. Established 1883 
unexcelled in Beauty and Healthfulness Near Char- “hi ¢ . —_—— , 
levoiz, Mich. Thorough Supervision. Resident Physi- ST. ELIZABETH OF- THE-ROSES gq For children from five to sixteen re 


Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother quiring individual instruction. Highly 


cian. Perfect Sanitation For beautifully illustrated School. Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12 


trained staff including resident Physician 


booklet. Address One hour from New York Usual studies Out door iN 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. EDER, - sports. Summer Camp. Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, and Nurse. | , 
5629 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio — Directress (Phone Stamford 177! ring 4). gq Modern equipment. Home environment 








with ample opportunity for outdoor 


CAMP WANAKI WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP aainer camp on Maine coast affords 


& 





\ ET hy yg ne ee. Ce complete change of climate for four 
principles of progressive education Long canoe trips, ee ae ——, ys a months under same staff. 

fully selected. “counsellors ampireciore—C, A Bock, Housemothers, Dietitian, Resident nurse Catalogue on Request 
Nicest Mogan Eoainecriog Cot Dyaiuie | | CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY PONIES-HANDICRAFI DIRECTORS 

— 6 anne oa, ca For booklet address Mrs. M. S. Moore, A. B., EB. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
504 Ludiow Building Dayton, Ohio Newtonville, Mass. Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 








WALPOLE TUTORING CAMP for Girls 13-21; 
aha ramen “CHOOSING THE CAMP” 
CAMP MARANACOOK offers information regarding ¢ camps. This booklet 
Readfield, Maine William H. Morgan, Director Cc A M kK N O L L M E R E is 10 cents stamps or coin. 
Cape Cod seashore camp for CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


girls. Good times. Wholesome 353 Fourth Avoume, Mow York 
food. Home care, Sailing. . 

















19th Season Separate units: 30 Juniors, 7-11; 40 
Intermediates, 12-14; Seniors, 15-17 Mature, ex- 
perienced counselors Carefully planned diet Elec- 
tive daily program suited to the individual boy’s 














needs. Cabins. Horseback riding, mountain, canoe, Horseback riding. Separate 
ind ocean trips for every body All sports. Manual camp for younger boys. Rates | 
Training, Infirmary For illustrated booklet, write $250, rie” Mrs. ALBERT DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 


the Director Storer, Director, E, Fair- FOR BOYS ANDIGIRLS 


haven, Mass. 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 
— — “ aumnenneam nee A school for the exceptional child. Individual in- 
Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. 


7 struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
CAMP TOP 0’ THE WORLD TAE ALOAA CAMPS 


| 
children. Coordination of mental and physical. 
| Playground, boarding and day school in the eight 

Established 1905. Separate camps. Girls, 8 to 13, | 



































summer grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log. Happy, healthy days for your child on 



































Petosky, Michigan 14 to 21. LANAKILA for younger boys, 8 to 13. estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle. 
Ideal location for hea th, anti-hay fever climate. All land and water sports, riding, crafts. Booklets, 
Comfortable cottages and dormitory come. MR. and MRS. E. L. GULICK, Broekline, Mass. —_——————$ 
craft, nature study, water sports Play and 
companionship that results in added health and SCHOOL FOR L IP READING | AND 
personality. mypeins wane Fy electric lights. n SPEECH CORRECTION 
rit ¢ G t , 
Waster Gliese B Delaware Cliff Comes , Ractuustion to sw fpeeing ~ a ya 
KATHARINE P. LEAVENWORTH , ; Le abling them to be in the schools with normal children 
Box 306, Ocean Springs, On the Coast, Miss. “ayo = ns of Northe — 7 . Miss Ella > a": —' —_ ya York City. 
ins 0 rn New Jer- one, inelander 0922. 
oy Hy ; sey on the shores of the Delaware. 
MERRICOURT . aoe ¢ A ase ag Separate programs for Seniors and Jun- THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
‘ oung Children iors. Well-trained councellors. All land CORRECTIVE SPEECH 
‘ ‘ombines outdoor life with home care and comfort; and water sports. Nature Study, Arts a 
\ an ideal lace for children of * yt — hee and crafts, Dancing, Dramatics, Car MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
“ 2ontn > , _ »< “te ° ec. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. pentry, Orchestra, etc, A hen ie eye ps bose ;, talit 
: — : = - - 2 Tey r n . or ch ren oOo p) d ments y= 
CAMP FOR ADULTS, WITH KINDERGARTEN Directors—Hannau G. HarpMan he heer but tek tmpestectiy of Get ot cl. 
' mnie ielcaes Gli eee ee hm = AND SOLON De Leon Constant effort toward better speech during the 
4 Ps y . 1¢ WwW 1 yo es en ndergarten ch P ar PS. 
hours. Trained teacher. Supervised camp activities for Address, 1549 Morris Avenue wy = = oe of seven pupils 
adults in tennis, canoeing, swimming, golf, horseback, Senepene Jerome 9616 Special care for children from three to six yeat 
mountain and motor trips. Antique lore. Write Mrs. Illustrated literature sent on request. Special care for cnitc . age mrone 
Harriet Gulick Pierce, 15 Linden Ave., Malden, Mass. Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 

















¥ CJ 
Space in this department is available for the 


advertising of reliable schools and camps. 





: W ane for information to the Director, School 
and Camp Advertising, CHiLpREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
































HERE are already too many 
people in the world who are 
suffering from foot troubles. 

Your children needn't be among 

them. Give their feet the right start 

in life. Later, when the bones have 
hardened and formed, it may be too 
late to correct deformities. That is 
why shoes should fit perfectly now. 

For, if the feet are forced to fit the 

shape of unnatural shoes, the soft, 

plastic bones of young feet will be 
wrongly molded and the child will 


grow up with misshapen feet. 


Children’s feet keep their natural 
These 


scientific shoes are made over lasts 


shape in Cantilever Shoes. 


that are true counterparts of the 


natural foot. There is room for the 


toes to lie straight and not one of 
the soft little bones of the voung 
foot is cramped or crowded. The 
heels are snug-fitting and the insteps 
of the shoes are designed to hold the 
foot back so that the toes will not 
crowd forward against the front of 
the shoe. 


Strong arches are a natural result 
when Cantilever Shoes are worn. 
The network of muscles which hold 
the bones of the foot It arched forma- 
tion can exercise and strengthen with 
every step. For Cantilevers are flex- 
ible from toe to heel, like the feet. 
They function with the fect instead 
of holding them rigid. 


The tendency to toe out is over- 


come in Cantilever Shoes because 
they are made with wedged heels to 
swing the feet to their natural, 
straight-ahead position. Pointing 
the toes out instead of straight ahead 
is one of the frequent causes of flat 
foot. In this position the arch struc- 
ture is broken down because the 
weight of the body is all concen- 
trated on the inner and weaker bor- 


ders of the feet. 


Cantilever Shoes for children wear 
well and are moderately priced. 
There are also attractive models for 
men and women, which fit beauti- 
fully and give you all-day comfort. 
If your local Cantilever Agency isn't 
listed in the telephone book under 
“Cantilever’’, please use the coupon. 


antilever 








distance of most readers of this magazine 


you do not know the address of a _ conver 
Cantilever stor fill out this coupon and ch 


which booklets you desire, 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
407 Wititoucusy Ave., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


fe 
| ] Women’s Booklet C] Men’s 





CANTILever Shoes are sold within easy shopping | 


Children’s 
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The CENTURY of the CHILD 


AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


T is frequently said that the eigh- 
teenth century belonged to man and 
the nineteenth century to woman. The 
twentieth century might well be called 
the century of the child, for the child as 
an individual member of the social body 


has now an independent claim upon 
society for certain fundamental rights. 


Do you realize how modern that state- 
ment is? Parents have obligations. 
Children have duties to their parents. 
But it is only recently that children have 
had legal rights. It is only recently that 
if a baby is not wanted and is deserted 
by its parents the state is obliged to pick 
up that baby, to take it to the right sort 
of asylum, and to place at its command 
the resources of the whole state in order 
that it may become, if possible, a citizen 
and a citizen of efficiency. 


The whole social standard as to what 
children require is changing, enlarging, 
refining, becoming more and more strin- 
gent in its executions. It is becoming a 
very costly thing to be an efficient parent 
because society demands that, in matters 
of health, in matters of education, in 
matters of preparation for life, there be 
certain standards that intelligent people 
shall reach. It is no longer possible for 
parents to decide whether or not they 
shall take notice of a disease that one of 
their children may have. It is no longer 


in the power of parents to decide 


whether or not their children shall learn 
to read and write and to do other things 
education re- 
organized 


minimum of 
from all 


the 
Pressure 


that are 
quired. 
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“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—PHiurs Brooxs 


society comes in upon the home; parents 
have to measure up to the standard and 
children have to have things done for 
them without the intervention of their 
parents, 


Thus we may say that the center of 
gravity in the care and protection of 
children has changed from within the 
family to the social body, and the whole 
social standard has changed for parents 
as well as for children. Children under- 
stand tnat they have rights. They 
understand that fact better than the fact 
that they have social duties; but that is 
only a sign of a youthful democracy in 
the making. What is really hi ippening 
is that we are emphasizing every day of 
our lives the new application of democ- 
racy in education. Parents and children 
are now at school. Parents have come 
to the end of the trail that belongs to an 


earlier psychology. ‘They realize that 
children must have their own experi- 
ences in life, and parents as well as 


educators are interested more and more 
in releasing the creative energy of the 


child. They know that in every human 
being there is something precious and 
that if he has treedom and the right 


to develop it, he will contribute that 
thing to the social whole. In the words 
of a very old educator: “Education is not 
to teach this or that but to find out what 
the child is meant to 1 
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Awarded by CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
to DOUGLAS A THOM, M.D. 
For the Best Book for Parents written during 1927 


Last year CHILDREN, T/ie Magazine for Parents, insti- 
tuted an annual award of a medal for the best book for 
parents, written by an American author and published 
during the year. The reproduction above is of the clay 
model from which, when reduced, the medal ts cast. 

This year the award has been made by the Board of 
Editors to Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director of the Divi- 

m of Mental Hygiene, Massachusetts Department of 


Mental Diseases, for his book, “Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child.” This book ts published by D. 
Appleton and Company. 

Last year the award was made to Angelo Patri for his 
book, “The Problems of Childhood.” 

The medal is the work of Miss Jessie Gillespie, and 
the inscription reads, “Puer melior, civis optimus,” or 
“The better the child, the better the citizen.” 
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THREE HABITS 






Establish these and you have built a firm foundation for 
your child’s mental and physical health 


by 
DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


Director, Habit Clinics, Boston, Mass. 


ABITS of eating, 
sleeping and elimi- 
nation are all di- 
rectly concerned with the 
physical well-being of the 
child. 
properly established at a reasonable 
time, we may be assured that the 
foundation has been prepared upon 
which to build both mental and 
physical health. They are the first 
habits to demand attention. It is in 
connection with these simple physiological processes that 
the initial mistakes in child training are made, either by 
ignoring their importance entirely or by becoming unduly 
worried and anxious over the difficulties encountered. 
Experience has taught us that many of the undesirable 
habits and personality twists, so commonly seen in early 
adolescence, are closely associated in their beginnings 
with a failure to master these three fundamental habits 
—eating, sleeping and elimination, which are so directly 
connected with the organic life of the child. It is there- 
fore, of the greatest importance to the future welfare of 
the child, as well as to the peace and contentment of the 
parents, that these habits be given careful consideration. 
One of the first tasks confronting the mother is the 
dual one of supplying proper nourishment to the new- 
born child, and helping him to develop desirable habits 
for taking this nourishment at such times and in such 
ways as will best serve his physical needs. On account of 
the delicate organism with which we have to deal, and the 
close relationship between the emotional and physical 
life of the child, the problem of right attitudes toward 
food provides innumerable opportunities for parental 
mistakes, which may cause results troublesome to all 
concerned, as the child grows older. There are few 
problems that cause young par- 
ents more concern than those as- 
sociated with feeding. 
In dealing with problems con- 
nected with the intake of food, 


mention is made of physical 
causes for the symptoms dis- 
played, they have been eliminated 
by a careful physical examination 
and the necessary laboratory 
tests. The next step in determin- 
ing the cause of Mary’s apparent 
lack of appetite, of Johnny’s 
stomach ache, or Tommy’s per- 
sistent vomiting involves an 
investigation of all the circum- 
stances associated with the begin- 
ning of these symptoms and an 
attempt to determine what pur- 
pose they are serving in the lives 
of these youngsters. 


we shall assume that where no | igapene oerhaee and grave, you look me 


Awarded the 1927 medal for his book 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child” 


If these habits are & 


Groups are urged to use this 
article and the program on page 
62 at their next meeting 


To Any Child 


by ArtHUR GUITERMAN 


through and through 
And know me as I am, not as I seem. 
The masks I wear may cheat the world, not you, 
What I have done the coldly-wise may deem 
Noble or paltry, weighing good and ill; 
Buyers and sellers! Let them mete and dole, 
Appraising gauds and tokens as they will, 
But, all unconsciously, you see the soul, 
Can you believe in me, in me who must 
Be humbly schooled by you before I teach? 
You smile the smile of childhood’s perfect trust: 
I am not all unworthy? May TI reach 
Again the stainless peaks of April’s prime? 
Put your small hand in mine and help me climb. — can 


We must bear in mind 
that all the feeding prob- 
lems of children cannot ar- 
bitrarily be put into one of 
the two groups mentioned : 
namely those caused by 

some disturbance in the physical 
function of the various body organs 
or those due to undesirable habits. 
All too frequently we find out that 
an apparently simple, concrete phys- 
ical problem, which seemingly we 
have no difficulty in understanding, is a complicated one 
that persists long after the physical cause has been re- 
moved. These are the problems that are most baffling, 
and they require much patience and ingenuity on the part 
of the parents, if they are to be met wisely. 

Let us consider for the moment some of the more 
obvious reasons why parents tend to become unduly 
concerned about the child who refuses to eat. In the 
first place, a poor appetite is invariably associated with 
poor health. It is one of the common symptoms of dis- 
ease, both acute and chronic. The appetite is looked 
upon by the layman as an index of the individual's well- 
being. But all children do not require the same amount 
of food. Missing a meal occasionally is more apt to do 
good than harm, and all children who do not eat freely 
of spinach and carrots in early life do not necessarily 
suffer from some physical infirmity in later years, 


LL these factors should be looked upon by parents 

in a common-sense way. Mental and physical health 
cannot be obtained for the child if every violation, either 
by word or deed, of the feeding regimen arouses an 
emotional reaction on the part of the parent leading 
either to anger and resentment or to undue sympathy and 
solicitude. Emotional display and 
concern on the part of parents 
usually directs the child’s atten- 
tion to his own importance, gives 
him a pleasing sense of power, 
and suggests to him how the meal 
hour may be utilized as a period 
for drawing attention toward 
himself. 

If we keep in mind that the 
child has certain instinctive striv- 
ings toward power and recogni- 
tion and that he is rather limited 
in the ways in which he can 
gratify these strivings, it is not 
surprising that he should use this 
means of asserting himself. A 
mother may fail completely to 
see that her son, for example, by 
eating or not eating can control 
a great deal of her activity. He 
(Continued on page 45) 
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What to Tell 
Children 
About Death 


by 
GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 


Co-author of “Wholesome Childhood” 


Illustrated by CHartes A, WINTER 


EAD-SEEMING bulbs that the children put 

between pebbles in bowls of water and for- 

get until suddenly life stirs and the green 
shoots up; dry, lifeless-looking beans that are left 
awhile in a saucer of water, till marvelously huge 
wing-leaves uncurl; frog’s eggs scooped up in a 
tapioca-like mass and kept in the water that came 
with them until the little tadpoles dart about and 
demand a return trip to their old home in the swamp; 
even the thawing of the metal-hard ground to a soft- 
ness that spells mud-pies, games of hopscotch and 
the planting of seed—these are the Easter symbols 
the child understands and relies on. Birth from 
seeming death, new life from cold, hard quiet, the 
unfolding of a mystery when no outcome looked possible 
—these are some of the Easter meanings the child gets 
from his elemental springtime activities. 

No modern parent would emphasize the morbid possi- 
bilities of Easter teaching. Grandmother remembers the 
long “poem” in her first reading book that told how 
“Three little stones in the graveyard lie,” and went on 
at great length and in dramatic detail to fill out the pic- 
ture begun in this way. Today the little child is pro- 
tected from such forcing of his emotional development, 
that his later life as well as his childhood may be happier 
and more wholesome. 


HE understanding parent keeps his child away from 

the thought of sickness and its problematical out- 
come as zealously as from measles and scarlet fever. 
Conversation that turns on ill health, accidents, deformity 
and such gloomy topics is taboo in the presence of a 
child. The risk of a child’s being in the house where a 
death may occur is guarded against. The possibility of 
a child’s attending a funeral is not so much as considered, 
no matter how near and dear was the person who has 
died. For todav there is a keen realization among 
thoughtful parents of the lasting harm that may be done 
a child who finds his way into such emotionally sur 
charged situations. 

But while it is a simple matter to say, “On no account 
will we allow our child to meet the morbid facts of decay 
and degeneration prematurely; we will never speak of 
ill health in his presence, if it can be avoided; he shall be 
turned aside from thoughts of death”; anyone who tries 
to carry out this policy runs at once into difficulties. A 
voung man whose wife died could not bear to tell his 
four-year-old daughter that Mother was not soon coming 
hack, so he spared the little girl’s feelings at the time by 
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For more 


saying that Mother had gone away on a visit. 
than a year now he has continually put his small daughter 
off with evasive answers when she asks about her mother, 
until the child thinks of little else, so worried and puzzled 


is she as to why her mother does not come home. This 
is unfair to the child. When a child has to be told sor- 
rowful facts, the sooner this is done, the better, as he 
then accepts the inevitable and gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to them, instead of being torn by dread and be- 
wilderment until nothing seems sure. 

Guests within a home talk casually on the forbidden 
subjects, and if the parents check them too abruptly, this 
only heightens the child’s attention to what has been said. 
Playmates are proud to display their half-knowledge of 
sickness and death. A delicate, nervous child who is not 
usually a leader, gets much pleasure out of re-enacting 
his tonsil operation, with himself in the central role and 
his friends cast as doctor and nurses. A word dropped 
by the laundress on her weekly visit, or by the grocer’s 
boy, can form a nucleus around which a mystified child 
builds up a complicated system of false explanations 
for the phenomenon of death. 


INCE the most careful parent cannot protect his 
child from an unexpected stumbling upon death, it 
is well to take thought before the emergency comes, so 
as to be ready with the wise explanation. Knowing that 
it is never safe to offer a child less than the truth, because 
of the strain a misleading statement will put upon him 
when he tests it and finds it lacking, the parent takes as 
his first principle the telling of nothing but facts to the 
child. 
This is a delicate undertaking, for a child’s mind needs 
so little information to satisfy it in its hunt for knowledge 
that, once the adult has made up his mind to speak at all 














The parent who has most to offer his 
child regarding the mysteries of life 
and death is the person who clings to 
the great things in his religious belief 


but is not afraid to face change 


frankly to the child about death, he is apt to allow the 
momentum of his effort to carry him too far. But if he 
will proceed slowly and note closely the effect of what he 


says on the child, he may be surprised to see that his first 


sentence contains enough information for the time being. 
Had he gone on, he might have done more harm than 
good, by leading the child to consider phases of the sub- 
ject that as yet lie outside his interest. 

“Where is Baby Brother now he’s dead?” asked a 
child of six. “I don’t know,” said a certain father. 
“People think lots of different things about where he is. 
But I am not sure that any one really knows.” 

“But what do you think, Daddy? Where do you 
think he is now?” 

“IT think he is happy somewhere, but I don’t know 
where,” said one judicious father, while another man 
answered a similar question in this way: “I think he 
has just gone out as your smiles do when you stop 
smiling. But when you have smiled, people feel happier 
than they would if you hadn't, and it’s like that with 
Baby Brother. We can’t forget him. We will always 
be glad that he was here with us. And every other little 
baby will seem more dear and cunning because we knew 
him. We are so much better off than before Little 
Brother came because we can remember how dear and 
jolly he was.” 


HESE men had very different reactions to the ques- 
tions their children asked. Yet each one comforted 
his child and gave him something compelling to think 
about so that he would not dwell on the gloomy side of 
the situation. 
When the child’s curiosity is appeased, he will prob- 
ably begin to talk in a light-hearted manner either of the 
happening just discussed or of something very different. 








It is this apparent coldness and imperturbability of the 
child that often irritates adults into saying something 
calculated to make the child show a “proper” attitude of 
respect for the dead. That the child’s attitude may be 
more sincerely respectful than the adult's, though ex- 
pressed in a less traditional way, is often unsuspected. 

“Mama, come and see what I found,” shrills the four- 
year-old, dragging her busy mother out of the kitchen 
in the middle of the morning. Under the hedge beyond 
the garden lies a dead bird. What is it?” 
“Why that’s a dead bird,” says the mother, taking care 
not to call it a “poor little bird” in sob-story tones. 
“How did it get dead ?” asks the child, poking at the bird 
with a stick and then picking it up to examine it. “Oh, 
don’t touch it,” slips out before the mother thinks, unless 
her self-control is very good. Not having expected this 
action by the child, the mother tends to repeat the words 
and tone that were used to her by grown-ups when she 
was a little girl anxious to find out about everything 
that came her way. 


oc ' 
see, see 


F an adult can treat the question of death at its face 

value, without reacting toward the dead first with 
pity and then with repulsion, he will not be greatly 
shocked at the child’s apparently impersonal interest. In 
the process of growing up we forget our own early atti- 
tudes, especially when they were severely frowned upon 
by our elders. It seems incredible that a child can treat 
death as he does anything else—in a questioning mood, 
far removed from emotion. So unsettling do we find 
this, that we commonly respond by teaching the child to 
share our own emotional excitement in regard to the 
mystery of death. 

If we apparently succeed in getting the child to share 
our feeling, we are making him emotionally precocious 
by short-circuiting his natural growth. He is then a 
candidate for the role of sentimentalist, since he has 
learned to express emotions which are not his own. We 
are apt to create a conflict in the child, since we have 
made him believe that his instinctive interest in death is 
somehow wrong and should be curbed or at least hidden 
This is the child who does not move on from his keen 
interest in the physical manifestations of death to the 
adult concentration on practical ways of reducing mor- 
tality, or a philosophical (Continued on page 55) 
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\CK in my home town lived a woman by the name 
of Mrs. Day, a widow, and she had a daughter, 
Edith. 

\bout 1900 Edith changed the spelling of her name to 
Edythe. It was in that same year, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, that Edythe left our school for a finishing school 
down East. 

The Days were well-to-do beyond the average of our 
little town, but it was so unusual for a Truxton girl to 
attend any school except the town school or the Quaker 
academy on the hill, that some explanation seemed to be 
in order. And the explanation wasn’t long in coming. 
Mrs. Day had positive ideas and was willing, if neces- 
sary, to be belligerent about them. She could look the 
whole town in the face and tell us that the Truxton 
schools weren't good enough tor her daughter, who was 
destined for a more refined society than we could ever 
fit her for. 

“Edythe is all I have in the world now, and I am 
going to do everything within my power for her, even 
if it bankrupts me. She is going to have all the advan- 
tages that were denied me. I want her to grow up to bea 
young woman whose talents and charm will grace the 
capitals of Europe and the very best society this country 
affords.” 

In 1900 there were pitifully few opportunities open to 
women, and | think Mrs. Day had matrimony in her 
mind as the ultimate destination for Edythe. All mothers 
want their daughters to marry well, I suppose. and 
marrying well to Mrs. Day meant marrying into a class 
of “polite” standards, with means to maintain them. 


HEN Edythe had finished finishing school, Mrs. 

Day took her for a tour of Europe. Their return 
to Truxton was but a brief interlude between Europe 
and Chicago, to which place they removed. 

Edythe was the kind of girl you don’t forget. The 
last time I was in Chicago I went around to call. I found 
Edythe married, living on the North Shore. Hers was 
as good a match as her mother could have desired, and 
[ thought it a pity Mrs. Day had not lived to see the 
beautiful fruition of her plans. Edythe keeps two maids 
besides a cook and has two cars of her own. 

We talked a little about the boys and girls we had 
known in Truxton. We wondered where they were and 
what they were doing. And then conversation began to 
lag. Edythe obviously was worried about her two chil- 
dren, rather wayward youngsters. I gathered from 
Edythe’s sigh that she didn't really know what the world 
was coming to. 


I mentioned a book or two. She hadn't read them. 
About the political situation—well, Edythe hadn't 
thought much about it, really, but wasn't that man 


LaFollette terrible, wanting to blow up the capitol and 
everything ? 

Edythe had learned to play the piano at finishing 
school. But she couldn’t play now. She was all out of 
practice. 

I went away feeling depressed. And as I write this, 
which I intend to be my specifications for the perfect girl 
—for my own daughter if I ever have one—I think of 
Edythe. 

The thing that worries me is this: What chance has 
any of us to know that a daughter reared according to 
our best standards will be equipped for life? 

There was Mrs. Day. Luke all of us, her standards 
were formulated in her most impressionable years, which 
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THE GIRL I WANT 





by FRED CHARLES 


lilustrated by Wrapvystaw T. BENDA 


How are any of us to know 
that a daughter reared accord- 
ing to our best standards will 


be equipped for life? 


must have been in the early eighties. She reared Edythe 
according to the standards of the eighties, and fitted her 
for a society that, by 1900, was moribund, and that had 
vanished altogether by the time Edythe was prepared 
for it. 

All of us suffer Mrs. Day’s handicap. We try to lift 
our children up to our standards, which are present stan- 
dards, quite forgetting that they will have to live out 
most of their lives in another generation which will have 
standards of its own. And the problem is more perplex- 
ing now than ever before, for the reason that standards 
are changing more rapidly. 

Science is re-making the world with accelerating speed. 
The pace grows quicker and dizzier, not because of the 
multiplicity of the material settings of life—I am not 
thinking of the radio, the airplane and the movie—but 
because science has brought a new method of thought 
and a new way of looking at the world. The method 
of science is new, because for the first time it has shown 
us how to look at things and listen to things to see what 
they are like. And that has meant an end to education 
by indoctrination. 

Fifty years ago there was a real hell, a real heaven, a 
real personal God and quite as personal a devil. When 
my grandfather told my father that hell would yawn 
for him if he did such or such a thing, my father had far 
more reason to feel alarm than I did, years later. By 
1900 hell, heaven and devil were beginning to be trans- 
formed into symbols. God remained, but He had been 
thoroughly reconstructed. Now all of the old doctrines 
that began “Thou shalt not” are being revised in the 
light of science. Few of today’s much maligned 
“younger generation” are consciously aware that they 
are reacting to the scientific method, of course, but the 
facts remain, and they are distressing facts to any older 
person who got his own standards by indoctrination 
rather than by the method of trial and error. The sci- 
entific method is being pressed so far that conceptions 
once held sacred are in danger—unless you are pre- 
pared to face reality. 


\M trying to say that my daughter will have to live 
I in a world far more complex than I knew in my boy- 
hood, and that if she has any standards to live by, she 
must achieve them pretty much alone. I must expect in 
her a spirit questing for truth. I must face that quest- 
ing spirit frankly and try to sympathize with it, or find 
myself relegated with the antiquities. When I say “No!” 
I must be prepared to answer “Why?” I can no longer 
take refuge, as my father did, in the easy answer, “The 
best people don’t do it,” or, “You must trust my jud 
ment. my dear, because I am older than you.” 
The foregoing constitutes Big Fact No. 1 influencing 
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MY DAUGHTER TO BE 








all attempts I may make to equip my daughter for life. 
Perhaps [ should like to go back fifty or a hundred years. 
But I cannot, and if I could, could I take the young lady 
with me? I doubt it. The tempo of modern life ts set, 
and it writes the major premise of my job. I must go 
along with it, or surrender any hope of being able to 
leave any impress at all on the girl. 

Good health is fundamental, and my daughter must 
have it. There are no short cuts to health, but the best 
source of it over a long period comes as a by-product of 
play. People do not, as a rule, develop strong bodies so 
that they may enjoy good health. They play whole- 
somely in the open air and strong bodies follow of their 
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own accord. The girl who loves to swim has a better 
basis of a happy life than the girl who plays the piano 

My daughter must be neither a simperer nor a whim 
perer. Both are vestigial survivals of an age in which 
women were set apart as privileged persons. The whim- 
perer is one who wants something for nothing, and that 
women are entitled to something for nothing is a doctrine 
hard to kill, from my grandmother’s day on down. It is 
a philosophy which rests upon this kind of ratgonaliza 
tion: Woman is the weaker vessel. She is delicate. She 
must be protected by man. She is entitled to the cream 
from the milk and the frosting from the cake because— 
she is a woman. In this day, (Continued on page 48) 
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USIC study is an advantage 

in many ways. Every child 

should learn to sing and 
play. It will help him coordinate 
mind and muscles, to think more 
clearly and quickly, to remember 
better and to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. 

When to begin? From 
six years onward. ‘There 
are many advantages to be 
derived from early study. 
The child mind is receptive 
and absorbs quickly and 
easily; the fingers are also 
more flexible than they are 
later. 

\s for a teacher, select the 
best one available. A some- 
what common impression ex- 
ists that any sort of indiffer- 
ent or cheap teacher will do 
for the beginner, while later 
on, if the child shows prom- 
ise, a better one may be pro- 
vided. This is a mistaken 
ilea, since a poor teacher 
may prove a handicap to even 
a talented child. ‘To teach a 
child beginner is a difficult 
task and it should be en- 
trusted only to capable 
hands. 

In judging the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher it is well to 
hear some ot his pupils play, 
not alone the gifted ones but 
those less gifted, and to make in- 
quiry among the pupils and _ par- 
ents. Be satished that the teacher 
knows his or her subject thor- 
oughly and is in sympathy with 
children. Music study is much 
more attractive now than formerly. 
lhe beginner is soon playing short 
compositions and is encouraged to 
discover things for himself instead 
of having them forced upon him. 
The new psychology of teaching 
is more of a drawing-out than a 


methods make music 


delightful things children do now- 
adays are to create little tunes of their own and to play 
the same melody in different kevys—things which for- 
merely were considered only a part of advanced study. 
But even with all the present aids to intrigue interest, 
practice still remains a bugbear for many children, and a 
mother’s or father’s encouragement is needed. With a 
voung child two or three fifteen-minute periods of prac- 
tice are better than one long period, but the practice 
should be regular in any event. If the mother under- 
stands music she can supervise the practice, sitting with 
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WHO Should Study MUSIC? 


w% by AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 2) 
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Every child should know the joy of making 
music, says Galli-Curci, and points out that new 


her child and seeing that a good 
position of the hand is maintained, 
that notes are correctly played, with 
the proper fingers, and that the time 
is kept. These are the chief things 
to observe. Such supervision is an 
aid to the teacher and _ insures 
greater progress on the part 
of the pupil. If the mother 
does not understand music, 
she can at least sit in the 
room and lend encourage- 
ment or find out from the 
teacher what points are to be 
observed. It means a little 
sacrifice of time and effort, 
but what mother is not will- 
ing to vive these for the sake 
of her child? 

I have stressed piano study 
because I believe the piano is 
the best instrument on which 
to learn the fundamentals. 
However, the question often 
arises about the advisability 
of beginning the serious cul- 
tivation of a child’s voice, 
and, if it seems wise to have 
the child’s voice _ trained, 
when such music study 
should commence. Opinion 
is somewhat divided on this 
point. Some teachers claim 
that little good will be ac- 
complished by early study 
and that harm may result 
from undue strain upon the 
voice. (thers assert that undet 
competent guidance no ill effects 
will become apparent. The sinuses 
of a girl are fully formed at the 
age of seven or eight, while a boy 
sings falsetto until about the age 
of twelve or fourteen and then it 
takes several vears for his voice 
to settle. JI am inclined to think 
that more can be accomplished by 
waiting until sixteen or after be- 
fore undertaking vocal study with 


teaching a drawing-out either boys or girls. 


pouring In pre CeSS, Some ot the rather than a pouring-in process \s many parents are perhaps 


wondering to what extent their 
children are talented musically, I shall enumerate a few 


general indications. Can your child carry a tune? That 
is, can he sing correctly, as regards pitch and tempo, a 
simple melody he has heard, such as “America”? Can 
he pick the melody out in a fumbling way, perhaps, on 
the piano? If you strike a note on the piano, can he 
sing it in correct pitch? If he can do these things he 


gives evidence of having that treasured possession, an 
ear for music. He will need an ear if he is to become a 
singer or an instrumentalist (Continued on page 50) 
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Is your home a pla Cc % here great 

sues of the day are discussed, where 

( futies of Cill enshif are performed 
ai d ZA /re re thre law ot the land 18 
heved These questions are raised by 
the author for the sake of your chil- 
dren. The next and last article in 
Wiss ( leveland’s series will be “Char- 
acter,” in the May issue. 


HEN we went to school we 
“had” geography from the 
third or fourth to the seventh 
where we began history and 
“government.” Geography was largely 
a matter of “locating” cities, “bound 
ing’ states, “describing” rivers, or 
memorizing lists of products. “A,” 
we recited glibly, “is in the southwest- 
ern part of B on the C River. D is \ 
hounded on the north by E, on the east 
by I and G, and the south by H and 
on the west by the I ocean. The J river rises in the 
orthwestern part of K and flows southeast, through L, 
Ml, and N, and empties into the © sea.” I remember a 
day when I received especial praise for rattling off a long 
ist of exports and imports and how it then occurred 
to me for the first time to wonder idly what exports and 
imports were. | remember a third grade teacher 
indignantly accused the principal of asking a “catch ques- 
tion” on the final examination, because her class having 
been taught “the circumference of the earth” failed when 
asked, “‘How far is it around the earth?” 

The aim of instruction 
in geography once seemed 

be the acquiring of de- 
tailed information about 
the world and its re- 


sources. 


grade, 


who 


Possessed of this The devoted 
nformation, the indivi- 
dual was supposed to have 
a distinct advantage and 
he able to hold his own in 
a competitive world. In 
the hands of a good teach- 
er, it was an interesting 
and worth-while subject 
enough. But contrast the 


tional conditions. 


the ends sought then with 
set forth today. In 
geography the 


those 
teaching 
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Parent-Teacher Activities 


schoolmaster 
attention of organized parents and teachers to the follow- 
ing ways of working with the school toward upholding a 
worthy ideal of citizenship: 


1) Lectures by experts on civic problems. 

(2) Codperation with civic organizations (by advertis- 
ing candidates’ meetings, attending citizenship schools, such 
as are conducted by the League of Women Voters, etc. 

(3) Endorsement of legislation providing better educa- 


(4) Steadfast effort to abolish class, race, and religious 
prejudice by working harmoniously with all groups. 

(5) Constant organized work to train leaders and to 
use individual ability for community benefit. 
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Geography is no mere matter of locating and 
bounding, but a preparation for citizenship 


purpose is now, as one school states: 

“To lead the child to a realization 
that he is a part of the community and 
nation in which he lives. 

“To understand the 
the principle of free 
democracy. 

‘To develop a sense of obligation 
toward the exercise of the franchise in 
school and play activities. 

“To provide the child with standards 
for determining the proper qualities to 
be possessed by the chosen leaders of 
their various activities. 

‘To foster a spirit of consideration 
rights of the weaker on the playground, in the 
and in the home. 
child in evaluating, organizing, 
focusing his ideas and experiences. 

a give the child wide. 
periences, and see that the facts of his experience are 
correctly a greg 

‘To acqul a spirit 
ness in s¢ lak at home, 

“To acquire a proper 
the worthy use of time. 


significance of 
education in a 


for the 
classré x0TN, 


“To assist the and 


basic natural and social ex 


of toleration and open minded 
and in dealing with other pupils 
attitude toward the desire for 
“To train the pupil im 
the evaluation and ap 
praisal of all facts, em 
phasizing especially news 
paper and magazine 
articles which have to do 
with present-day 
problems. 
“To bring before the 
pupil the heritage of the 
past as one means of un 
derstanding and analyzing 
present-day situations 
“To develop a proper 
understanding and proper 
attitude toward the signifi 
cance of codOperation in 
the use of land, labor, and 


respectfully bespeaks the 


social 


a 
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capital in our social order. 

“To develop the habit of in- 
vestigation for the purpose of 
forming opinions based on 
lacts. 


KOGRAPHY taught with 

such aims as these is more 
concerned with developing in 
the pupil social attitudes and 
ideals than with supplying him 
with information. Beginning 
with the third grade, where it 
takes the place of the informal 
nature study of the first two 
years, the child is led from the 
construction of maps of his own 


schoolroom, building, and 
grounds out to the city and 
country, the county, state and 


nation. By real and imaginary 
trips, by reference reading, by 
study and discussion of current 
political problems, he is helped 
to know the world he lives in, to 
feel a sense of obligation 
toward the conservation of re- 
sources, and to grasp something 
of the significance of the rela- 
tions between the nations. 
When he takes up the subject of 
history in the intermediate and 
high schools, he is no longer 
required to remember long lists 


of dates and kings or to make exhaustive studies of 
Instead, he takes up the story of the past from 
the standpoint of the social situations in which man has 
found himself and what he has done to create for him- 
Past problems are considered in 
their bearing on present problems and the child is encour- 
aged to begin to assume his own responsibility toward 


battles. 


self a better world. 


the community. 


HIe subject of civics was first presented to me 

through a small, inconvenient, loseable “government If 
manual” to be kept in the pages of my history textbook. 
Therein were set forth definitions of the various depart- 
ments of government—executive, judicial, legislative— 
a dry and concise body of doctrine which we were ex- 
Today, the pupils learn the duties 


pected to memorize. 


of citizenship by actual participation in elections. 
fore the day of election, the principal of the school 
appoints a pupil to serve as Director of Elections and 
the social science teachers select election officials who 
are sworn in before their classmates and take charge 
Registration books are 
carefully made out and kept in readiness for election 
On that day, a realistic election house, with 
booths and “In” and “Out” signs, is set up in the hall 
or basement, ballots are cast, and returns sent in to 
the Social Science Department of the Board of Edu- 
Children have been prepared for voting by 
class discussion of the duties of each office, the quali- 
fications candidates should possess, and what records 
Issues of purely contro- 
versial nature are, of course, avoided, and the teacher’s 
Speeches of candidates, 
their published platforms, and the daily press are used 
This sort of training pro- 
duces men and women who expect to vote, trains 
pupils to judge the value of newspaper statements and 


of registration and election. 


day. 


cation. 


of candidates are available. 
attitude is carefully neutral. 


as sources of information. 
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The Co-operative 
Parent's Catechism 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully asks 
the sublimated parent to werk with the 
school toward upholding a worthy ideal of 
citizenship by being able to answer “Yes” to 
all the following questions: 


(1) Are my children developing a sense 
of responsible membership in the family 
group? The social group? The community? 

(2) Are they learning to look out for the 
rights of younger children and protect them 
from being bossed or bullied? 

(3) Do they play fair? 

(4) Do they accept responsibility for pub- 
lic property, leave picnic grounds neat, put 
out camp-fires, refrain from defacing build- 
ings, etc.? 

(5) Are they beginning to feel interest in 
political situations, to take sides on public 

| issues, to compare party platforms and rival 
candidates for office? 

(6) Do they hear discussions of current 
events ? 

(7) Are they getting an insight into the 
lives and problems of people of different so- 
cial classes and different environments? 

(8) Am I guarding them from cliques and 
exclusive “sets”? 

(9) Am T training them to realize the stu- 
pidity of race, class, or religious prejudices ? 

(10) Am I performing my own civic duties 
scrupulously ? 











“minds,” and they 
are just as poor soil 
for the growth of 
democratic ideals 
as the homes where 
spoiled children are 
the family tyrants. 
children are 
given a voice in the 
family councils and 
a share in the fam- 
ily responsibilities, 
(Cont. on page 59) 
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“Da Baby, he maka me come, 
on visiting school 





the qualifications of candidates, 


develops a proper attitude 
toward public office, and helps 
pupils to realize their relation to 
the community. 

So much for the school. Now 
how can the home help the chil- 
dren to form ideals of worthy 
citizenship ? 

The life of the home can be 
made for the child an experi- 
ence in real democracy. The 
school in recent years has come 
to realize that its traditional au- 
tocratic atmosphere, where the 
teacher was the boss and the 
pupils did as they were ordered, 
was poor preparation for de- 
mocracy. We are training the 
pupils to participate in the run- 
ning of the school by turning 
over to them the responsibility 
for its efficient management in 
all matters suited to their age 
and ability. Student govern- 
ment organizations, even in ele- 
mentary schools, take competent 
charge of hall and street dis- 
cipline, of care of building and 
grounds, of special day observ- 
ances and programs and chil- 
dren are encouraged to exercise 
initiative and make suggestions 
and assume responsibility. But 


there are still too many homes conducted on autocratic 
“because I tell vou to” lines, homes where “obedience” is 
the cardinal virtue and the 


“good” child is the child who 

















explained an Italian mother 
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Doing the right 
thing at theright 
time may 
your child's life 


by 


KENNETH 
BLANCHARD 
M. D. 


Save 


FTEN a_ physician 

who devotes his time 

to the care of in- 
fants and children, is called 
on the telephone by a moth- 
er who is highly excited and 
more or less panic-stricken. 
It may be that little Mary 
has gotten hold of some poison and swallowed it, or John 
has swallowed a coin and is having a violent coughing 
spell. A stray dog may have bitten one of the children. 
In any case, the doctor is called by telephone and much 
valuable time may be lost before his arrival. Because of 
this, “first aid” becomes a necessity, and often the life 
of a child may be saved by keeping cool and collected and 
doing the right thing at the right time. 

Emergency calls vary in their severity. Not long ago 
the writer was called at 2 a. m. by a very excited mother, 
who gasped that the baby’s temperature was only 70° F., 
and he must be seen at once. The mother could not be 
convinced that she was not reading the thermometer cor- 
rectly, and on investigation, the temperature was found 
to read 98° F., and a new thermometer was prescribed, 
as the figures on the old thermometer were almost worn 
off. Being able to read the thermometer might come 
under the caption of “first aid,” as not only the sleep of 
the child was disturbed, but also the sleep of the mother 
ind the doctor. 


UT here we are going to deal with the everyday acci- 
dents that frequently occur and that often require 
immediate attention. 

Bruises—Bruises are frequent with children and 
should have frequent applications of cloths wrung out of 
«e water, which will cause the swelling and congestion to 
disappear gradually. 

Burns— Burns vary considerabiy in degree, and may 
he caused by the sun, hot water or direct contact with fire 
or some very hot object. In any case, if the skin is only 
reddened, an application of vaseline or bland oil may be 
all that is necessary. If the burn is severe and the skin 
is blistered or charred, the application of oil should be 
avoided, but the sponging on of a solution of baking soda 
and water may aid considerably. Or, dust on boric acid 


powder and keep the burn protected with a piece of clean 
gauze until the doctor arrives. 


What to Do Till the Doctor 










Comes 


Illustrated by 
Ratepy Newson 


Cuts—lf the cut is not very severe, clean it as care- 
fully and thoroughly as possible with a mild antiseptic 
solution and then apply a weak solution of iodine (equal 
parts of tincture of iodine and alcohol), and keep it clean 
with a sterile bandage. If there is a very severe cut and 
considerable hemorrhage, a tourniquet should be applied 
at a point above the cut, if an extremity is involved. In 
this way the flow of blood can be controlled. 


Sprains—Sprains are treated much the same as bruises, 
except that the part injured should be kept at rest for a 
few days, until the swelling and pain subside. If there 
is any possibility of a fracture, an X-ray examination 
should be made. , 

Prickly Heat—Mothers frequently complain that the 
baby is broken out with a rash, invariably during the hot 
weather, and the cause is usually too much clothing. One 
must guard against exposure to excessive heat. Woolen 
shirts should be avoided, and thin cotton or linen shirts 
should be worn next the skin. Prickly heat, which is 
often very itchy and irritating, can be relieved by bathing 
with a solution of one tablespe ion of bicarbonate of soda 
to a quart of water. Liberal application of a bland dust- 
ing powder, such as a mixture of equal parts of boric 
acid and starch, is usually helpful. 


Ivy Poisoning—lvy poisoning is very common among 
children, especially during the summer camping season, 
when they are apt to come in contact with poison-ivy. 
The poison may be conveyed indirectly as well as by con- 
tact. Some children are apparently immune, while others 
become poisoned very readily. The exposed parts of the 
hody are the parts commonly affected. In the treatment, 
the areas involved should first be cleansed with alcohol, 
to remove any poison that remains on the skin. Soap and 
water should be avoided until (Continued on page 40) 
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THIS PAL IDEA 






by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 


Illusiraied by W. C. Nims 


HAVE just been reading an editorial entitled 
Those Tingling Forties. It deals with those tingling 
forties as lived by parents. The age when father 

and mother suddenly realize that their own youth is 
gone, and that, however prime the prime of life may be, 
it is not, cannot be, youth. too, when they 
realize, perhaps with a start, that their fifteen or sixteen- 
vear-olds are no longer little children, but are amazingly 
and disconcertingly adult in certain ways. And the two 
realizations, combined, set them a-tingling with a double 
ambition, first, somehow to re- 
new their own youth; second, to 
vet on a new footing of com- 
panionship with the interesting 
creatures their children have 
blossomed into. They decide to 
be pals. 

Not that the pal idea does not 
suggest itself while the children 
are still small. It is a natural 
outgrowth of modern educational 
methods. One father with a son 
of four bewailed to me only last 
week his regret that he found it 
difficult to the 
yvoungster’s awe for his size and 
attainments, to the point of es- 
tablishing a relation of easy com- 
panionability rather than respect. 
in all seriousness, this thirty- 
iour-year-old father stated his 
ambition to be a pal to his four- 
year-old Another father 
proudly boasted to me that he 
spent his Saturday afternoons 
riding back and forth on a shut- 
tle train with his seven-vear-old, 
whose preferred amusement that 
was. Why? Because he wanted 
to be pals, and thought that the 
best way to make a start. 

So the idea does suggest itself, 
and the beginning is frequently made, at an early age, 
but it takes most expressive form when the boy or girl 
starts to grow up. The reason for this is that, consciously 
or unconsciously, at that time the parent begins to differ- 
entiate between being confidant, guide, companion, be- 
loved mentor, and being a pal. The dictionary definition 
of pals is “companions in crime.” The parent suddenly 
evolves a craving to be his boy’s companion in crime, as 
well as in virtue. Or so he thinks, till it comes to the 
point of embarking in some escapade that his seasoned 
judgment warns him is foolhardy, even while his son 
plunges lightheartedly into it. Here he encounters his 
first diffeulty. He finds he has lost his youthful taste 
for crime, even in good company. He has to define his 
ideas on what should be expected of a pal. 


The age, 


SU 


overcome 


son. 


One day on a hike, Father 

found that a strained mus- 

cle wouldn't let him go 
on with the boys 


N the pal relationship, equality is implicit. Be it 
understood at the outset that a pal is not merely a 
congenial companion or even an understanding friend. 
Palship starts where friendship ends. It premises simi- 
lar tastes and ideas, similar backgrounds, shared experi- 


0) 








cer- 


Pals have a 


ences, similar in quality and quantity. 
tain magnificent unanimity about the things they want to 
do, and the time for doing them. They have a way ot 
understanding each other without need of words. Right 
or wrong, they stand shoulder to shoulder, loyal sup- 
porters each of the other. They never ask themselves 
questions about each other, they just feel that they may 
take each other and their relation happily for granted. 
The questioning, critical appraisal that may have pre- 
ceded their choice of a pal is far behind them. Damon 
and Pythias, David and Jona- 
than, Stalky and Beetle, were all 
this and more to each other. 

As we survey this list of re- 
quirements, a small doubt creeps 
into our minds, and proceeds to 
grow. Can parents rid them- 
selves of their sense of duty as 
educators long enough to accept 
their children without criticism? 
and ought they? Isn’t it part of 
their job to be constantly looking 
for trouble? Can they renew 
enough of their own youthful 
psychology to be the understand- 
ing comrades who need _ no 
words? Can they drop their set 
ways to become the adaptable 
companions of definition? Can 
they annihilate their years of ex- 
perience to get on the boy or girl 
basis without a_ self-conscious- 
ness that is death to sincerity in 
the relation? And can they say, 
“My child, right or wrong?” 
Can they, that is, presupposing a 
certain amount of intelligence ? 
Parents are hankering after this 
fine relationship, but can they 
attain it, for all their hankering ? 

And do the children hanker 
equally? I doubt it. Hendrik 
Van Loon describes himself as sitting resignedly by the 
wayside of life, at the age of forty, watching the young 
people dash by him in their own groups, at such a speed 
that soon they are where not even his eye can follow 
them, much less he himself. They extend to him no 
invitation to join them, and he thereupon descants upon 
the satisfaction of being permitted to stand aside and 
watch, instead of having to spur himself to the effort of 
catching them, an effort as futile as it is taxing. He 
applauds the desire of youth to live its own life, to make 
its own mistakes, and never once suggests that it may 
long to turn to its elders for comradeship, if not for 
guidance. If Dr. Van Loon is right, it is only parents 
to whom this relationship appeals as desirable. 

Equality above all, as we have said, seems to be essen- 
tial to palship. But there are elements that militate 
against this equality. One is tradition. Far removed 
as this generation is from the Victorian conception of 
the divine right of parents, wisps of the halo still cling 
to the parental brow. Parents are still beings to be 
loved, honored, perhaps obeyed, if not in the stern 



















Can a father really be a pal 
to his boy? 
“No,” says this mother. 


¢ Victorian sense, 
still with enough 
deference to ex- 
clude equality from their re- 
lationship with their children. 
\nother question in this matter of equality is who 
is to do the equalizing. The older ones start out with 
the caution engendered by their schooling in life, with 
the physical retardation consequent upon their years, 
with enthusiasms tempered and limited by the critical 
selectivity of matured thought. The young people come 
with all the lovable and fearable attributes of youth—its 
rash short-sightedness, an energy so limitless that it stops 
at nothing, undiscriminating enthusiasms, impatience. 
Are the young to be tempered, or the old to be speeded 
up? The likelihood is that the older ones will try to sip 
from Ponce de Leon’s spring, since they are the ones 
who want this pal stuff, anvway. So we find them de- 
liberately and quite unspontaneously trying to spur them- 
selves to the speed of their offspring. 


NE father told me that he gave up every Sunday for 

weeks, to go hiking in the 
country with his son and a 
group of the son’s friends. He 
decided on the walk to be 
taken, its length, tempo and 
locale, and the boys fell in 
agreeably with his plan. One 
day, half way up a rather steep 
incline, he strained a muscle, 
and decided to sit down on a 
stump, allowing the boys to 
continue to the summit with- 
out him, while he awaited their 
return. They had been climb- 


Parents, 353 Fourth 


Left to themselves, the youngsters 
leaped up the hillside like wild colts 


Can Parents and Children 
Be Pals ? to 


Three prizes of $10, $5 and $3 for the best let- 
ters discussing this important subject. The letters in the 
should not be more than 400 words tm length 
and should he submitted by April 25, 1928. If, 
in the opinion of the editors who will judge for 
this contest, two or more letters are of equal 
merit, duplicate awards will be made. 
Contest Editor, Cattpren, The Magazine for 
Avenue, New 










ing steadily at a de 
corous rate. When 
he told them of his 
intention of remain- 
ing behind, they ex- 
pressed polite regret. 
Chen said one, eag 
erly, “I'll race you 
fellows to the top.” 

“Done! Get ready! 
Go!” And _ half 
dozen lithe young 
bodies leaped up that 
hillside, like wild 
colts, at a pace the 
mere watching of 
which left the father 
breathless. They re 
turned in an incre 
ibly short time, 
glowing, beaming, 
full of stories of how 
Dick lost the race up 
by stumbling over a 
root, and Tom took 
an unfair advantage 
on the home stretch 
by sliding part way 
down hill ona 
smooth board he had 
picked up. Being an intelligent father, it took no more 
than this to open his eyes to the possibility that he was 
de trop, and that the boys could have a perfectly good 
hike without him. He wisely withdrew, leaving them 
free to go their own gait. 





T may seem unfair to speak only of palship based on 

physical congeniality. There is much in the sharing 
of intellectual interests. There are collections to be 
made of everything from butterflies to stamps, books to 
be read and discussed, music, pictures, plays, motion 
pictures, people, to be enjoyed together. But here again 
the question of equality is the stumbling block. It 1s 
obvious that the greater knowledge and experience of 
the elder puts him in the position of having to hold 
back in order to give his jumior partner a chance, and in 
that case, what becomes of the free and easy, give and 
take of two pals? Or, not holding back, but giving 
largely and freely, the father may abash the son by com- 
parison into a conviction of inferiority that has no place 
in the equality scheme. 

If there are several children, shall the parent select the 
most congenial one to pal with, 
or shall he take them all? He 
must be a veritable chameleon 
attempt the latter, since 
temperaments in the 
family differ as do the colors 
spectrum. To adapt 
himself so perfectly to each 
one as to be his true pal calls 
superhuman flexibility. 
And if the former, is he not 
being unfair to those he passes 
over? It is a dangerous 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“Now This is What ’d Do—” 






Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


N our February issue we 
invited our readers to 
tell us what they would 

do if faced with the problem 
stated at the right. The re- 
sponse immediate and 
voluminous. Two different 
points of view were repre- 
sented. Some writers be- 
lieved that smoking was harmful to adults and others 
did not. The replies were, necessarily, influenced by 
which opinion was held. Practically all the writers be- 
lieved that health facts should be given to the children 
who had been smoking. Some would give this informa- 
tion in a casual way, others would arrange a serious talk, 
and a few would suggest that the children look up the 
scientific facts of the case for themselves. 

It is interesting to note that about one writer in every 
three suggests that the father should give up smoking 
until his children are grown. Many of those who advo- 
cated this reform are fathers themselves. Practically all 
of the writers agreed that it would be unwise for Father 
to appear shocked when he came upon his children 
smoking. 

Several of those who replied made the points that the 
deception which children practice when smoking behind 
their parents’ backs is a more serious matter than the 
smoking itself. 

A few writers suggested that the problem be met by 
offering a reward for the postponement of smoking until 
the age of 21. A smaller number wrote that they would 
insist upon the children smoking until they became ill. 
About one writer in a hundred suggested immediate 
punishment. 

The ages of the persons replying ranged from eight to 
ninety-three years. 


was 


First Prize Letter 


HE first thing that Peter 

Peterson should do is to 
get into a pleasant, tolerant, 
reasoning state of mind. Then 
he will be capable of handling 
the situation. If he can get 
the young people into the 
same state of mind, they can 
discuss smoking impersonally, 
and probably arrive at a 
sound judgment. 

He should make only one 
request, and that is, that there 
is to be no secrecy about their 
smoking. 

The next step, I thirk, 
would be to find out by tact 
ful questioning if there are 
why 


“get a line on teachers.” 


any particular re--ens 


THE FEBRUARY PROBLEM at the age of ideals. ) 


Peter Peterson smokes cigarettes in moderation and is in 
the habit of smoking at home when with his family. Re- 
turning from business earlier than usual one afternoon, he 
came upon his twelve-year-old son and thirteen-year-old 
daughter hiding with two other children, all 


puffing bravely at cigarettes. What should he do? 


What Would You Do 
In a Case Like This? 


Nine-year-old Frank came home from school and announced 
that his teacher was a “dumb-bell,” and that it was easy to 
Frank has superior mental ability, 
but does indifferent work in school. 
not have to work hard because his teacher says that his work 
is good “when it is really rotten.” 
have him transferred to another class, but his father thinks 
that he should not be encouraged in his critical attitude 
toward his teacher, and should therefore remain where he is 
until he can learn to be less critical. 
situation should be handled? 


$30 in Prizes for the Best Answers 


CHiLprEN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00 


Then let 


him show that smoking is 
highly detrimental, at their 
age, to the attaining of this 


ideal. He should be as scien- 
tific and practical as possible. 
(They respect knowledge. ) 

He can show that different 
ages have their own privileges, 
and give examples. He should 
remember, above all things, to keep his attitude friendly and 
impersonal. 

Then, finally, Peter Peterson should leave the decision to 
them. They are at the age when they should be practicing 
self-control, and they would resent and try to evade binding 
restrictions laid upon them by other people. If he has been 
kind and reasonable in his demands upon them heretofore, so 
that they respect and love him, Peter Peterson will likely be 
rewarded by their decision to give it up, at least temporarily. 


—Mrs. R. A. Miller, Rolette, North Dakota. 


of them 


Second Prize Letter 


HE most important thing for Mr. Peterson to do is to 

foster right relations with his son and daughter, because 
all future opportunities to help the children depend upon 
these relations. If the transition from the dependence of 
childhood to the comradeship of maturity has started, the 
task will be easier. Peterson’s first business is to remove any 
fear at discovery or resentment at interference, and establish 
his relation as a wise and sympathetic counselor. 

Then let him have a friendly talk with his children, re- 
membering that abstinence from smoking cannot be imposed 
by authority and would be of no value if it could. It must 
come from self-control or not at all. Honesty is imperative, 
for there is no good pretending that smoking is a heinous 
sin. The arguments from hygiene and the psychology of 
habit can be put effectively and the difference between the 
effects of tobacco on youth and maturity made clear. 

If Peterson is in earnest, he may offer to give up smoking 
himself until his children 
have reached maturity. Let 
him show his sincerity bv of- 
fering to join them in a 
“gentleman’s agreement” —a 
cooperative adventure to de- 
velop. self-control for the 
sake of the gains in physical 
and moral health. The only 
pledge should be an effort to 
abstain for a limited period, 
and mutual confession of 
failures. The contest of en- 
durance and self-control may 
thus be made a game which 
the three play with each 
other. 

A friendly conference with 
the parents of the other two 
children should follow. Co- 
Operation between neighbors 
in meeting the smoking prob- 





He says that he does 


His mother would like to 


How do you think this 


they want to smoke ?“Do their for the best answers to this difficult parental problem. They lem may result and lead to 

other friends smoke? And should explain the reasons for the recommended action. The the organization of a Bov 

whens? answers should be not more than 300 words in length, and Scout or Hi-Y group or ottenn 
hould be submitted to the Contest Editor of CHi_pren, The . ek ee : 

And now let Peter Peter- oa. ” oan . sar ge ny community activity in which 


son make his appeal against 
their smoking from a health 
point of view (not a moral). 
Give them a strong physical 
(They are 


by April 25, 1928. 
will serve as the judges. 


and mental ideal. 





Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
A committee of the Board of Editors 
If, in their opinion, two or more 
answers are of equal merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. The prize-winning 
answers will be published in an early issue. 


the problem of smoking may 
be solved as part of larger 
and more postitive aims.— 
Brownell Gage, Suffield, 
Conn. (Cont. on page 63) 











Don’t try to fool your child 
You can't do it! 


NE night when Billy Brad was about 

two years old, his parents, who were 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, came to the 
Exceedingly Difficult Place, as John Bunyan 
might have called it. In his crib in the 
nursery across the hall Billy Brad was standing on a 
tangle of bed covers holding to the side of the crib, 
seemingly a thousand miles from sleep, and he was chant- 
ing an insistent and irritatingly monotonous chant. 

“Mah-muh! Pah-puh! Mah-muh! Pah-puh!” he 
was chanting. 

In their bedroom, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, who had no 
intention of retiring at any such early hour, were in the 
dark. The whole bedroom floor of the house was dark, 
including the nursery. 


Billy the Unspanked 





by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by K, ALEXANDER 


himself be tucked in and go to sleep was 
creeping closer and closer. In a few minutes 
Billy Brad would stop calling his parents 
insistently and would begin to yell. 

“I think—” said Mr. Bradley, and hesi- 
tated and cleared his throat again. 

“If I tried putting him down again—” said Mrs. 
Bradley, but not as if she believed Billy Brad would stay 
down. It was evident she was putting off the inevitable 
as long as possible. 

“Mah-muh! Pah-pah!’ commanded Billy Brad with 
increasing irritation. 

Every Friday evening, under the rules and regulations 
made and provided, Miss Jane had the evening off. At 
first and for, oh, quite 





Mr. Bradley leaned 

against the dresser, his 

hands in his pockets, 

and Mrs. Bradley sat 

on the edge of a chair, : { 

one hand clasped in "RENSUEEeee s 
big » ‘ 7 
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“Perhaps he will 
talk himself to sleep,” 
said Mrs. Bradley in 
a tone so low that 
Mr. Bradley couid 
hardly hear the soft 
syllables, but this was 
mere persiflage. Never 
on Friday night had 
Billy Brad talked him- 
self to sleep. 

“Not he!” said Mr. 





Bradley. “In about 
two minutes he will 
begin to cry. Then 


he'll vell. You'll see!” 
In the dark nursery 
Billy Brad became a 
little more insistent. 
“Mah-muh! Pah- 
puh! Mam-muh! Pah- 
puh!” he commanded, 
shaking the side of 
the crib; “ Mah- 
MUH! Pah-PUH!” 
Mr. Bradley cleared 
his throat. Mrs, 
Bradley almost knew 
what he would say, if 
he said anything, and 
she felt that if he be- 
gan to say it she 
would have to put her 
hands to her ears. The 
horrid certainty that 
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— - — along while, Mr. and 
: Mrs. William Bradley 
had welcomed Miss 
Jane’s evenings off. 
It was a treat to have 
Billy Brad all to them- 
selves, and to undress 
him and put him to 
bed. He was such a 
dear little chunk of 
sweetness! He was so 
darling in his _ pa- 
jamas. He cuddled 
down under his covers 
so cunningly, with a 
kick of his legs and 
a pink smile. He 
squeezed his eyes shut 
so hard. And went to 
sleep so quickly. 

Sut these last six 
or eight times he had 
not cuddled down so 
cunningly — not for 
keeps. When Miss 
Jane put him in his 
crib the cunning cud- 
dling down worked 
beautifully and ac- 
cording to schedule, 
but not so when Miss 
Jane had her evening 
off. As soon as Mr. 
Bradley cuddled Billy 
Brad down in the 
crib, Billy Brad 
popped right up again 
like a Jack-in-a-box 
and demanded to be 
taken out and treated 
like a king on a visit 
to his humble sub- 











Billy Brad would be 


spanked this time be- When Mrs. Bradley tucked Billy Brad under his blanket, up he popped like 
tore he would let @ crocus in the spring, ready and determined to bloom all night 


jects. When Mrs, 
Bradley tucked Billy 
Brad under his blanket 



















































he kept one eye on her face and, the moment her hand 
was taken away, up he popped like a crocus in the spring, 
ready and determined to bloom all night. 

And this thing had gone just about as far as it could 
be permitted to go. It was getting worse each Friday 
and the Eighteenth of Month-After-Next was rapidly 
approaching. On the Eighteenth of Month-After-Next, 
unless the world ended, Miss Jane was to pack her trunk 
and be no more as far as the Bradleys were 
concerned. She had decided at last to be 
Mrs. Oliver C. Crongen and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley had decided that a nurse for Billy 
Brad was no longer needed. 

“Mah-muh! Pah-puh!” shouted Billy 
Brad and waited a moment. “Wah! he 
then added, the vowel being pronounced as 
in “hat.” 

“He’s beginning,’ said 
softly but with emotion. 
cry.” 

“T expect I'll have to do it,” said Mr. 
Bradley. “He'll be terrible in a minute or 
two. I think—do you think I had better 
do it now? Before he gets going too hard, 


Mrs. Bradley 
“He's going to 











watched her. He had stopped 
“wahing” the moment she entered. She 
laid him down under the blanket and he 
looked at her face once and squeezed his 


standing, 


eyes shut. 
“Good night !”’ 
the light and shut the 


she said and turned out 
door. She Saw 





Mrs. Bradley sitting on the edge of the 
chair. “Come in here a 
moment, please,’ she said 


11 


to M r. Bradley = 


and when he had followed 


her into the bedroom, she closed the door. 
“T am leaving the Eighteenth of Month- 


After-Next, as vou know,” she said, “‘and 
I don’t know what you are going to do 
with Billy Brad if you have begun this 
way. I suppose—” she said, as if she was 
taking the lid off some hideous depth and 
letting them have a glimpse of its most 
awful secret-—“I suppose you'll be spank- 
ing him next.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Bradley. 

“You were going to spank him tonight !” 
accused Miss Jane, and neither Mr. Brad- 


an “p ‘ ” . . ‘ pn 

I mean? ee a ages nt ley nor Mrs. Bradley said a word. They 

‘“ ° oug n 0 ave chiidren, at ‘ . . 1s X\” . i 

Oh! And we did so hope he would be Not until ios ful Gree looked at the floor guiltily. You were 
an unspanked baby!” mourned or four, anyway” going to spank him! 


Mrs. Bradley. 

“Wah-hah! Wa-a-h! Wa-a-h!” wailed 
Billy Brad, not at all like dear little Billy 
Brad. Not exactly vicious, but not nicely at all. 

“Humh!” said Mr. Bradley, clearing his 
throat. “Well—” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Mrs. Bradley, and she 
sighed, but Billy Brad was certainly going 
it now. He was shaking the side of the crib 
In a temper and he was beginning to howl 
quite regardless of how the vowels were pro- 
nounced and using practically no consonants, probably 
because consonants interfere with the full and free out- 
pouring of the human voice. Mr. Bradley snapped on 
the electric light and stepped into the hall. silly Brad 
instantly stopped. Mr. Bradley, in the hall, stopped, too, 
and listened to the opening of the front door. 

“Who is that?’ he asked of the hall below. 

“It’s Jane,” said a voice. “I forgot my ticket. Didn't 
T hear Billy Brad erying ?” 

“Why—yes!” said Mr. Bradley. 
crying a little. 

“Is he sick?” 
real concern. 

“No,” said Mr. 
to bed.” 

“Well! 
the stairs. 
down °” 

“Not this time,” said Mr. Bradley. 

“Oh! So you've done it 
“Well!” 

She went into the nursery and snapped on the electric 
light. She did not bother to take off her gloves, but she 
smoothed the bed and gave the pillow a pat. Billy Brad, 





“Yes. Yes, he 


Was 


asked Miss Jane with sudden and very 


Bradley. “No. He just won't go 


Indeed!” said Miss Jane, and she came up 
“Did you take him up after you put him 


said Miss Jane. 


before?” 





Silence. Even in the nursery—silenc 
\{r. Bradley moved very slightly. He had a great desire 
to clear his throat again, but it did not seem his turn to 
make a’ noise. 

“And after I have been so careful to train him prop- 
erly,” said Miss Jane. “Never was there a baby who 
went to bed more willingly or subsided so quickly and 
utterly. Never a peep out of him! Never! And I 
come back and find him yelling—actually yelling!’ 

“When you put him down he stays down,” said Mr. 
Bradley. ‘He won't stay down when we put him down. 
He never will; he never would.” 

“Well, look at you!” said Miss Jane 
scorntully. 

Mr. Bradley looked at Mrs. Bradley, 


1 


and Mrs. Bradley looked at Mr. Brad- 
lev. Even under the accusing eye of 
Miss Jane and while aware oi their 


guilt as Not Quite Perfect Parents, 





neither could help feeling a_ little 
amused. A smile twitched at the cor- 
ner of Mrs. Bradley’s mouth, and 
smile-wrinkles appeared at the outer 


corners of Mr. Bradley's eves. 

“Yes! That's how good-natured you are!” exclaimed 
Miss Jane with bitterness. “I never in my born days 
saw two such happy people. Always laughing. Always 
making jokes. That,” led accusingly, “'9 your 
of humor.” 

“There!” said Mr. Bradley. “She's found us out at 
last! That’s because you're laughing when she’s lec- 


she ad 


seTis¢ 


ast . 
turing us. 

“Tam not!” said Mrs. Bradley. “It’s you that’s laugh- 
ing—you're grinning all over your face.” 

“I? Grinning? I’m as (Continued on page 54) 











“Is your bathroom paper safe?” 


HYSICI ANS say these are 
facts: ‘‘ Poorergradesof toi 
let paper are irritating”; 
“Too coarse a tissue can cause 
much harm.” ¢8o0 doctors, re- 
cently questioned, agreed: “ In- 
ferior toilet papers are injurious!” 
so-called 


ué is zust ordinary lissue 


Yet, even today, most 
lotle? tis 
paper in rolls. It is sometimes 
alkaline or acid. And it may be 
glazed and hard-finished, actu- 
ally abrasive to tender skin. 


A famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague, of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College Clinic, dis- 
cusses this problem frankly 
authoritatively. In his interest- 
ing recent book, TrouBLes we 
DON'T TALK ABOoUT*, Dr. Mon- 
tague W rites: 


“The slightest irritation will, 
in the presence of germs, be 
likely to be followed by infection. 
We can, at least, adopt for bath- 
room use a tissue, such as Scot- 
Tissue, which is soft and free 


from alkali bleaching material. 


“By its gentle use we can ac- 
complish cleansing without dam 
age to the skin, and in this 
manner maintain local hygiene 
and minimize whatever rectal 


* Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 


WALDORF -—Soft and absorbent, yet inex- 
pensive. Any family can afford this fine tissue. 


2 for 15¢ 


SCOT TISSUE — Delightfully fine and soft; 
pure white, these rolls of 1000 sheets are 


preferred by many housewives. 


2 for 2¢ 


These prices for United States only. 


FREE BOOKLET 


ailments come from this source.” 

You need take no chances 
The makers of ScotTissue and 
Waldorf make only special toilet 
Ey ery roll of this paper 
must meet the doctor’s strictest 
requirements. 


“issues. 


Scott tissues are made of fibre 
so uniquely absorbent that, un- 
like ordinary tissue, they sink in 
water almost instantly. Equally 
important, they are wonderfully 
soft and cloth-like. They never 
show the edges and hard parti- 
cles which the microscope finds 
in ordinary paper sold for bath- 
room use. 

Unlike papers, 
they are made wholly of fresh, 


many toilet 
new materials. Theyare free from 
mechanical impurities. And in 
the chemist’s test they are never 


alkaline nor acid—always safe. 


Insist on 
ScotTissue and Waldorf 
Even a small child easily uses 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. The per- 
forations work, the sheets tear 
evenly. In every respect this 
paper must please the most fas- 
tidious. 

Never ask for toilet paper. 
Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 





T e Se tt Panter Co.. 
Dept. G-4, Chester, Pa. 


Vame 





Street 


City and State 


Send me without cost your booklet, “ What 
Doctors say about Bathroom Paper.” 


© 1928, by Scott Paper Company 
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omemaking by 


HE baby’s bottle, father’s depar- 

ture and the time for school usu- 

ally determine the getting-up hour 
in a family. And thereby hangs the 
schedule. If you are a sociable tamily 
and like to visit between tubs and tooth 
brushings, then you must allow more 
time than the family that rushes 
through the morning ablutions. If 
breakfast is a substantial meal, it will 
take more time for preparation than 
the simple breakfast. Find out the time 
that the essentials take, schedule them 
for that period of time and then work 
back from each one. If father leaves the 
house at eight-twenty he must be up 
from the breakfast table by ten minutes 
after eight. If breakfast is a social 
meal, thirty minutes must be allowed 
for it and we add an extra ten minutes 


for emergencies. As breakfast takes 
twenty minutes for preparation, and 
baths and dressing take about forty 


minutes, six-thirty must be the rising 


hour if father is to make his start in 
comfortable fashion. School at eight- 
thirty means that the children must 


leave the house when their father goes, 
and then there is a period to be sched- 
uled between that and the baby’s bath 
at a quarter to ten, followed by his bot- 
tle at ten. The baby sleeps until two 
o'clock, so there is a period until time 
to prepare the children’s dinner. Of 
course, this timing would not fit any 
particular family, but the attack on the 
problem would be the same in any case. 


NE of the precautions to take in 

building time schedules is to be 
sure that the schedule is not too tightly 
packed for the individual or the family 
group. Mother can plan a day that 
winds her up and keeps every other 
member of the family stepping, too. 
But what happens when daughter skins 
her knee and a half hour is lost? Any 
well-balanced schedule is worked out 
on the basis of double the time of actual 
operation. If you know that in a pinch 
you can get dinner in forty minutes 
when all goes well, then allow an hour 
and twenty minutes. That will take 
care of the unforeseen domestic emer- 
gencies and relieve that rushed feeling. 
If in the midst of dinner preparation 
you wish to sit on the porch and watch 
the sunset for fifteen minutes, you may, 
and there is still time to make a salad 
and add an extra flourish to the dessert 
if an unexpected guest appears. The 


same principle holds true in planning 
the schedule for other members of the 
family. 


Just try to hurry a seven-year- 
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by GLADYS 
BECKETT 
JONES 


Garland School of Homemaking, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


old boy when he is picking up the play- 
room. He hangs over each treasure as 
it he were parting from it forever, and 
while you could put the room in per- 
fect order in five minutes, you need to 
allow him twenty unless his next activ- 
ity offers interest enough to carry him 
along without nagging. Of course he 
will pick things up in five minutes if 
the house is being put in order so that 
all present can go on a picnic. This 
allowance of time in the budget, the 
flexibility that it gives, relieves the 
pressure and the drive. 
Whenever I wax enthusiastic 
time scedules, someone always tries to 
dampen my ardor by saying, “But what 
do you do on the days that things go 
all wrong, the baby has a cold and it 
rains and the clothes don’t dry and 
the children quarrel? What use is a 
schedule then?” The schedule points 
out the most important thing to be done 


over 





The Immaculate Cow 
featured in ‘‘What to Feed 
the Baby and Why,” by Anne 


Pierce—‘**‘Mothers, Fathers and 


World Peace,’ a belligerent 
plea for peace, by Norman 
Thomas, comes in May— Is 


your boy in love? If he isn’t 
he will be. Calm yourself by 


reading ‘‘When Son _ Goes 
Courting,’ appearing soon. 


Schedule 


so that out of the confusion of a dis- 
rupted morning you can pick up your 
work and go ahead. It is rarely ever 
wise to take up the schedule at the point 
where it was interrupted and try to get 
in all of the jobs. Let those go that 
were left undone and endeavor to have 
the rest of the day move smoothly. But 
it day aiter day the schedule does not 
function, look it over carefully and ex- 
amine your own procedure. Do you 
court interruptions? Do you encour- 
age telephone conversations and extend 
a passing bit of neighborly greeting 
into a visit? The fact is that some pre- 
fer interruptions to long stretches of 
work. Do you dawdle over your 
routine? Do you start one job after 
another and never really finish any- 


thing? 


VERY homemaker ought to have 

time in her day for rest, recreation, 
exercise, mental stimulation and per- 
sonal upkeep. But how many of us get 
it? There may be occasions during ill- 
ness or when the babies are little that it 
is impossible for a mother to have time 
to herself, but it is important that she be 
a rested person, mentally alert and physi- 
cally fit. Luncheon hour and naps will 
go more smoothly if mother has had 
even a fifteen-minute period of rest, 
and certainly another rest period should 
come before the strenuous hour of the 
children’s supper, beds and dinner. 
Sometimes the best thing a mother can 
do is to alternate gardening with work 
in the house, or alternate a standing job 
with a sitting one, but whenever pos- 
sible, she should take rest periods be- 
fore a time of stress. 

The homemaker’s work is of two 
kinds. The administrative type of work, 
such as keeping the budget, selecting 
clothing, making menus, and so forth, 
work which takes knowledge, thought 
and careful consideration, should pre- 
cede the routine housework—laundry, 
preparation of meals, cleaning, and so 
forth. A definite time must be allotted 
to this administrative type of work if 
one’s head is going to save one’s heels. 
Take, for instance, the ever-present 
problem of three meals a day. Well- 
planned menus for the week, with care- 
fully thought out market orders can 
literally save the homemaker hours of 
time. With the picture of the week’s 
meals in front of her, she can dovetail 
cookery processes, can market to cover 
three days’ food supplies, can make 
eftective use of leftovers and prepare 
her meals in a minimum of time. 































































So 


unaware of you - - - 


and all you do for her 


This simple plan will 
help you guide her 


UDDENLY, with a catch at your 

heart, you see she’s growing up! Your 
little girl. Already she begins to think she 
needs you less—now when your guidance 
means most of all. 

Thoughtless about bed time—heedless 
in her play—capricious at the table. Per- 
haps it’s her finicky, little-girl appetite 
that troubles you most. Particularly at 
breakfast. 

Because bad habits at breakfast are so 
wide-spread among children, school and 
health authorities have made the right 
sort of breakfast the subject of a nation- 
wide movement. They are pointing out 
what mothers long have sensed—the vital 


need of every child for a hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast. They have found that chil- 
dren’s success at work and play depends 
upon establishing the habit of a hot, cooked 
cereal in the morning. Now, in over 70,000 
school rooms this rule is displayed. 


"Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast” 


Teachers and mothers both say that chil- 
dren with the regular habit of a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast are most apt to get the 
highest marks and do the best at sports. 
And the child who eats a good hot bowlful 
of Cream of Wheat in the morning is not 
tuckered out by night. 

Authorities have been recommending 
Cream of Wheat for over thirty years as 
the ideal hot, cooked cereal for school chil- 
dren for these reasons: 


1. It is rich in the energy-giving food ele- 
ments needed by little minds and bodies. 

2. Cream of Wheat contains none of the 
harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat, 
and so is very easily digested. 

3. Children love its creamy goodness, 
easily varied by stirring in raisins, dates 
or prunes while cooking. 

While she’s still a little girl, do this 

simple thing that will help her grow up 

well and strong. To rouse enthusiasm for 
the hot, cooked cereal breakfast—try the 
plan described below. Start her out reg- 
ularly with a good hot bowl of Cream of 

Wheat. Your grocer has it. Cream of 

Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. In 

Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Com- 

pany, Winnipeg. English address, Fassett 

& Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, 

London, E. C. 1. 










r 


| FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders! 








A plan that arouses your children’s interest in a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast and makes them want to eat it regularly. 
A youngster’s club with badges and a secret for members, 
with gold stars and colored wall charts. A plan that chil- 
dren work out for themselves. All material free—sent direct 
to your children together with a letter addressed to them 
personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat 
copy of the new enlarged edition of ‘‘The Important Busi- 
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Also a 









Name of child.......... 


First name 


Last name 


For Advertising Policy see page 44. 


ness of Feeding Children.”’ This book gives a summary ol 
the most recent findings of authorities on the problem ot 
diet for children and infants, with special pages on what 
to do for the child who “just won't eat.”’ 


To get all the club material, as described on the left, and 
the booklet, free, just mail coupon to Dept. W-8, Cream 
of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


State 









Sensible Clothes 
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by JEAN HAMILTON hs PAS 32d pss as 3 


1704—Girls’ Raglan Sleeve Coat. Ages 8 to 14 years. 
1256 »0ys’ Single-breasted Suit. Ages 6 to 14 years. 
1381—Intants’ Eight-piece Layette In one size only 
1383—Girls’ Dress; long sleeves. Ages 8 to 14 years. 
1385— Bx ys’ Two-piece Suit. \ge s 2 to 6 years, 
1388—Children’s Pantie Dress. Ages 2 to 10 years. 
3010— Misses’? One-piece Dress \ges 14, 16, 18 years 
3027—Misses’ Bolero Dress. Ages 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
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Patterns and Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 25c each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). Please 
write name and address plainly and state age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 
portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A new Spring Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 
entire family, price 15e. 
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‘ Protect her 
\ 


ULTRAVIOLET 


Wir the aid of Ultraviolet, you may accomplish 


the dual task of maintaining the family’s present health 
and of storing up for the future a preventive reserve 
For home use, a highly effective and 
intense source of Ultraviolet is available in the Luxor 


model of the ALPINE SUN LAMP 


against disease. 





For years Ultraviolet has been employed in the treatment 
of many conditions by hospitals and physicians through 
the 


out world Among the benefits which may be 






Do nor fail to ask vour phys an 
abour Ulerav:olec and the quartz 
lamy Also, send for th 

teresting tr wokler, Ulera 














CFuture Years with 


HaNnovia CHEMICAI 









J 


expected from Ultraviolet irradiation, medical authorities 
report the following 


Increased calcium content of the bones, combating 
such diseases as rickets. Enriched and revitalized 
blood Stimulated production of body 
And, the scoring up of Vitamins A and D to help 


cells 


prevent the development of disease 


Thus the regular and proper use of Ultraviolet assures 
a robust, healthy body, fic to withstand the increased 


strains of later life. 


eC CM 


& Manuracturtnc Co., Dept. C, Newark, N. J 


Gentlemen 
Please send me the free booklet, ‘“‘Uleraviolet for Health."* 
Name 
Street 
City Stor 


Physician's Name 















For Advertising Policy see page 44. 








Suitable Pictures for 


Children 
The Circus 
On Your Toes 
aredevil’s Reward 


West Point 
The Gay 
[Two Flaming Youths 


The Gauche 


; 1 
Defender 


Love* 

Che Fourflushe 

Now We're in the Air 
The Fortune Hunter 

Shield of Honor 

The hin 
Chang 

\] best Girl 
uality Street 


g of Kings* 





}lomemade 


lwo Arabian Knights* 


* For adolescents only 
? 


not for younger children, 


Seldom has 
home life been depicted more beau- 


our Sons (Fox). 

tifully on the screen. Strong filial 
devotion, love of brother for brother, 
neighborly interest and true kindliness, 
simple courtesy toward one another, re- 
spect for age—these things make Four 
Sons a very worth-while picture for the 
older boy and girl. For them, too, the 
story of the careless waste of war and 
the tyranny of the strong over the weak 
should have a meaning. The picture is 
excellently and Margaret Mann, 
who plays the leading role as the mother 
of four stalwart gives an out- 
standing performance. 





cast 


sons, 


Based on the 
Gene Stratton 
fearless girl and 
who 1s handi- 


Freckies (F. B. O.) 
well-known novel by 
Porter. A wholesome, 
an honest, likable boy, 
capped by the loss of one hand, meet 
in the Limberlost Forest, where he has 
heen stationed as guard. Their friend- 
ship is a rare thing, based on their love 
of the forest and the wild things in it. 
Into this Eden comes the villain, bent on 
timber. in true movie 
fights successfully against over- 
odds. One has the feeling 
that despite the crudities of acting and 
direction, the attempt to make an inspi- 
rational picture has not failed. 
Stratton Porter’s own granddaughter 


stealing Freckles, 
fashion, 


\\ helming 


Gene 


plays the girl heroine. 

Tue VaLteEy or Hvuntep Men 
(Pathe). A good picture for children 
because it shows fearlessness, courage 
n the face of great danger and the 
yvisc mM of self control Buffalo Bill, 





Motion Pictures ¢ Zz 


For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK 


A scene from “Let ’Er Go Gallegher” in 
which a bright little newsboy finds a big 
sister 


Jr., plays the lead as Tom Mallory, a 
daring, adventure-loving recruit of the 
3oder Patrol, who wager to 
round up a gang of gun runners single- 
handed. The romance does not interfere 
wtih the action and the audience is 
spared the usual close-up at the end of 
the picture. 


wins his 


3EAU SABREUR (Paramount). A fine 
story of adventure for young people 





a picture glorifying honor and duty, 
with almost no sentimentality. The 
French wish to make a treaty with El 


Hamel, a fat, food-loving, powerful des- 
ert sheik. Beaujolais, an officer in the 
French army, pledges himself to make 
the dangerous journey and promises 
not to let any woman interfere with his 
mission. But an American girl manages 


to get herself taken along and lends 
her aid by shooting straight and kill- 
ing the sheik’s enemy. After this, what 


can the sheik do but graciously reward 
her and the handsome hero with the 
signed treaty? The story will not in- 
terest the young child. 


Let ’eR Go, Gattecner (Pathe), All 
would-be Sherlock Holmeses will en- 
joy this picture of the little newsboy, 
Gallegher, played by Junior 
who, together with his dog 
made a hobby of “detecting” 


Coaglin, 
Watson, 


and by 


accident stumbled upon a real criminal 
capture. 


and assisted in his The pic- 










Unsuitable 
for Children 


Pictures 


he Patent Leather Kid 
taby Mine 

The Divine Woman 
The Haunted Ship 

Man, Woman 
If I Were Single 
Rose Marie 
Wife Savers 


and Sin 


\ Texas Steer 

The Lovelorn 

London After Midnight 
Brass Knuckles 

The Wind ! 


The Crowd 


The Private Life of 
Helen of re y 

Get Your Man 

Breakfast Before Sunrise 

Night Life 

The Girl in the Pullma: 


ture 1s a treat for children because the 
child interest is predominant. 


THe ENemy Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer). It is well that boys and girls 
of high school age, who sometimes see 
only the glamor of war—the uniforms, 
the adventure, the excitement—learn 
something about the suffering that war 
leaves behind it. Lillian Gish gives a 
very fine performance of the young girl, 
the wife and the mother in this stirring 
war drama. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE HI ts ( First 
National). Although the plot is weak, 
the acting uninspired, except in the 
case of Alec Francis, who plays the 
shepherd, and the story reeking with 
sentimentality, this picture, based on 
Harold Bell Wright’s novel, has some- 
thing to commend it to young people. 
The old shepherd with his faith in God, 


his love of humanity. his gentleness, 
his kindness to animals, is a noble char- 
acter, and his sensitive, wistful little 


grandson, with his passionate love for 
wild creatures, 
peal. But the 
credible. The 
who has come 


will make a strong ap- 
stagey and in- 
shepherd is a preacher 
to the hills in 
simple things which he 
s lost sight of. He becomes a 
miracle worker in the eves of 
e ignorant mountain folk and, in order 
food for them when their 
crops are slowly rotting for want of 
rain, he pauperizes himself. The young 
child might enjoy the first quarter of 
the picture, but only the older boy and 
girl would understand the who'e 


tale is 


search of 
some of the 
teels he ha 
ort of 
tl 


to proy ide 
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What young miss 
won't be de lis hted 
with a pair of these 
graceful patent 
leather OX- 
FORDS! They 
stay bright and 
new-looking and 
Keep their shape. 








Nature 
gives Children 
Perfect Feet- 


Acrobats Keep Them Perfect 


. oe R children’s feet are steadily 
growing and developing. Only a 





natural-fitting shoe will 
pertect. Acrobat Shoes conform to 
the child’s foot perfectly. No tight- 
ness; plenty of room for each little toe. 


keep them 


No Breaking In! 


Your youngsters can start right out, 
a mile a minute, in these pliable, flex 
ible The «Acrobat Patented 
Process provides features found in no 
other innet cannot 
loosen and roll up—the linings stay 
smooth—there’s no filling between 
soles to get lumpy. Only in Acrobats 
will you find such perfection in hidden 
details. 


shoes. 


shoes the soles 


Write for Interesting Booklet, 
*““Keep Your Child’s Feet Happy” 


It contains many important sugges 


tions by foot specialists. Acrobat 
Shoes are supplied only by Acrobat 
dealers. Go to vour nearest one. 


Months later you'll be glad you did! 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Company | 


577 Third St. Faribault, Minn. 








Maker 


of Children’s 
Good Shoes for 3 


Year 





A lively shoe for lively 
youngste rs a dash 
of style and a 
lot of wear 





April 1928 CHi_pren, The Magazine for Parents 


HE Easter 
season has 
furnished 
the ‘inspiration 


Music for Children 


The Easter Spirit in Music 









by DONZELLA CROSS BOYLE 


College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the quail and the 
cuckoo. This se 
lection is particu 
larly enjoyable t 





for countless 
poems, songs and 
music works of 
lasting fame. A 
beautiful poem 
wedded to music 
which faithfully 
interprets the 
spirit of the lines 
makes an emo- 
tional appeal of 
significance and 
permanent value. 
For small chil- 
dren, there are 
many songs about 
tulips, buttercups, 
daisies. Robins, bluebirds, 
and bobolinks 
glorified in music. 
lo a Humming Bird, by the 
can composer MacDowell, 
music the rapidity of humming 
hird’s flight and the exquisite poise ot 
the tiny creature as it hovers gracefully 
flowers. Toa Il 


Kose, by the same composer, is music as 


violets and 
wrens, or! 
their 


lilies, 


oles have songs 
Ameri 
portrays in 
the 


over nectar-laden 


modest and unassuming as the little 
flower itself. 
The Bobolink, by Risher, contains 


the actual intervals ot the bobolink’s 


song. 
The familiar Spring Song of Men- 
delssohn, with its sparkling upward- 


saturated with 


flow- 
ers and the songs of birds. The Rust 
of Spring, by 
Song, by 
joyous spring days. 
\ brook winds its Way 
t] rough woodland 
trickling of the water plainly discern- 
ible in At the Brook, by Boisdeffre. 
The bee buzzes unmistakably in The 
Bee, by Schubert, and the Flight of ti 
Bumble-Bee, by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Butterflies have been the inspiration 
for many musical compositions, both 
and instrumental. Those 
frequently heard are Butterfly, by 
Grieg, Butterflies, by Schumann, and 
The Butterfly, by Lavallee. 
Beethoven’s ardent love of nature is 
apparent in much of his music. Upon 
the realization in 1808 that he was be- 
coming incurably deaf, he went to tl 
country, where he could hear once more 
the carols of birds, the rustle of 
in the trees and the rippling of the 
brook before total deafness shut out for- 
ever these sounds he loved. The Pas- 
toral Symphony, composed at this time, 
with happiness and sunshine, 
without a hint of the impending tragedy 
in the life of its composer. In the 
second movement, Scene at the Brook, 
orchestral instruments mimic the call of 


melodies. is 
warm sunshine, the 


flowing 
Iragrance Ol 


Sinding, and Spring 


pross, Carry a message ot 


serenely 


and meadow, the 


vocal 


most 


1e 


wind 


beams 








adolescent bo ys 
and girls. 

A high school 
boy or girl who 
sings a musical 
setting of Joyce 
Kilmer’s Trees 


may hesitate to 
wound a tree by 
carving initials 
upon its trunk or 
ruthlessly break- 
ing its branches. 
Siegfried, a boy’s 
lay prone 

upon the ground 
in the forest where lived the dragon, 
and listened to the birds as they awak- 
ened. The scattered calls of the early 
soon lost 


ing chorus of song. 


hero, 


risers were in the ever-swell 
This scene has been 
aptly described by Wagner in Forest 
‘urmurs, from the opera Sicgfri d. 

traced 


Saxon goddess whose 


The word, Easter, has been 


rmostre, a 1es- 


1 was celebrated annually in_ the 

ng The term was first used when 
Christianity was introduced-among the 
Saxons. ‘To the Christian world, ever 
since that time, Easter has meant a re- 
ligious festival commemorating the 
Kesurrection. History relates that over 


fteen hundred years ago rich and poor 

ke dressed in their best clothes on 
Easter Sunday and attended the church 
service. So the custom of new clothes 
tor Easter is a very old one. 


The Pali S, H sanna and Ch rist 
are excellent hymns for this joy- 

teast. The s:aster Hymn from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, although part of 
religious fer- 
to the scene where 


urch to 


opera, 1s imbued with 
or and adds greatly 
the pious villagers enter the cl 
ittend Easter 
. j ! »f forest 
n, bird and bush, land and sea 
ive been captured in song and sym- 


J 


In developing the esthetic sense, a 


valuable service is rendered by music, 
e language of the soul. 
he following is a list of phonograph 
ecords and piano rolls of music men- 
tioned above: 
Records 
The Violet—Poppies—Robin Red- 


breast—The Bobolink—Sweet 
Pea Ladies 


] Cg eae eee 
Daffodil Lady—Daisies 
Victor (2068S) ..nccvseddecac Jo 
Pretty Tulip — Buttercups — The 
Violet 
Victor (20GB), Hiwssanweeices 75 
({ ] Me 4 nop 52 






Wur ilzer, c. 1. 


“A band in the street!” Young- 
sters running, shouting. Among 
them a boy of eleven whose voice 
was heard above their clamor. It 
was his music that the band was 
playing....hisown military march 
composed for Constantin, Grand 
Duke of all the Russias. 


Frederick Chopin was the boy’s 
name—soon to become a genius 
among composers—a master at 
the piano. 


Chopin received his early musical 
training upon the piano, the basic 
instrumentofall musical progress. 


Music and childhood are closely 
associated. A child without mu- 
sical tendencies is indeed a rarity. 
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Yet in but few instances does true 
musical ability make itself known 
unassisted. 


Only through early musical train- 
ing can the extent of your child’s 
ability be fully determined. Is 
there a modern piano in your 
home? 


“Childhood and Music,” our 
beautifully illustrated brochure, 
will give you an intimate insight 
into child growth through music. 


“The perfect instrument for small 
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homes”—this is what accom- 
plished musicians say of Wurlitzer 
Studio pianos, rich in the superb 
tonal qualities which have made 
famous the name of Wurlitzer. 


These are not assembled instru- 
ments—every essential part is 
designed by Wurlitzer craftsmen. 
Here, at last, are the perfect pianos 
for small homes, bringing new 
pleasure to playing. 


The prices are astonishingly low, 
—from $295, through a wide 
range of beautiful models hand 
carved by Wurlitzer craftsmen. 
Convenient terms can always be 
arranged, thus placing Wurlitzer 
pianos easily within the reach of 
every music-loving family. 
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re HEALTH protection! Comfort! 

Ly What more could any mother 





§ ask for in her baby’s underwear? 
y Duofold gives you all this and 

i more. 
i Duofold fabric is made of 

Pe two, thin, separate layers. The 

3 outer layer contains Wool—for 

ot 


Warmth and Protection. The 
inner layer is made entirely of 
soft Cotton—no Wool can touch 
or irritate the tender skin. 


Nothing could be more ideally 
suited to babies. Nothing could 
more surely guard against chill 
and colds! 


Try Duofold shirts, bands, and 
binders for your babies. You'll 
be as enthusiastic about it as are 
thousands of other mothers. Ask 
your dealer. Folder describing 
Duofold and sample of fabric 
Oh sent free on request. Duofold 
y Health Underwear Company, 





F. Mohawk, N. Y. 

¥. 
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Trade Secrets 


On Child Rearing and Homemaking 


If you have Trade Secrets that may prove helpful to others, won't you tell them to 


us briefly? One dollar wili be paid for any contribution published here. 
Managing Editor, Cuicpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 


Getting the Work Done 


Abstract talks on the value of time 
seemed to have no effect on our eight- 
year-old daughter. She continued to 
spend all Saturday morning doing the 
dishes and all afternoon cleaning her 
room. She lost much valuable play 
time and I spent more energy keeping 
at her than it would have taken to do 
the work myself. I do not believe in 
buying or bribing children to do their 
share of the household work. And yet 
it seemed foolish to let a child spend 
two hours doing what could be done in 
one. 

Finally I tried arranging her tasks so 
that we work together as much as pos- 
sible. For instance, instead of washing 
and wiping the breakfast dishes, she 
washes them in the morning and wipes 
them at night. Instead of sweeping and 
dusting her room, she dusts it and the 
living room while I clean them. Six- 
year-old Brother clears table, cleans 
under the radiators, and dusts the stairs. 
The two-year-old helps us all. 

Thus the work is done quickly and I 
can see that it is done well. More im- 
portant still, instead of scolding and 
nagging them to keep them at their 
work, I have a chance to visit with the 
children and learn about their school 
work and interests outside of the home. 
By working together we have changed 
drudgery into joy—Mrs. W. C. M., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


a 4 
Lengthening Dresses Easily 


When marking hems in dresses for 
the rapidly-growing girl, make a line 
of measurement two inches from the 
hem line measurement, and crease on 
this line. Make a three-quarter inch 
tuck, and then proceed with the regular 
process of hemming. When it become: 
necessary to lengthen the dress the tuck 
may be removed and an inch and a half 
will have been “added with little effort. 
—Mrs. L. W. L., Tulsa, Okla. 


Oe 


Wise Mother 

Don was playing train in the back- 
yard, a string of boxes converted by 
lively fancy to resplendent engine and 
coaches. From a clear sky came scream 
upon scream of rage, and a flood of 
tears. His mother waited indoors until 
he came to her, his little face distorted 
with wrath. 

“The car isn’t in the garage,” he 
screamed, “and I can’t get my train past 
it to the tree by the corner. I’m play- 
ing that tree is the water tank and I 
can’t get water in my engine. I want 
you to come and drive the car in right 
now !” 

“I’m busy now and can’t come out.” 


Address 
Ave.., N. } co 


Before the renewed screams had gained 
headway, this mother added quickly, 
“Look! there’s the same kind otf tree 
at the other end of your train. Why 
not switch the engine down there?” 

The sobs ceased. All was serene 
again as he hurried out to carry out the 
new plan. 

He was unreasonable, of course, even 
rude, in his sudden anger. But if his 
mother had insisted upon an apology or 
had punished him just then, the result 
would have been a prolonged tantrum, 
interrupted work, the household upset 
and everybody thoroughly unhappy. In- 
stead, she provided a new channel otf 
activity, at the same time planting the 
seed of a new thought: that there is 
usually more than one way of solving 
a difficulty—Mrs. T. B. M., Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


. 


<4 
A Reason for Liking Milk 

Children, like ourselves, need a strong 
incentive when attacking something dit- 
ficult. We have a five-year-old who 
“never liked milk.” We kept her out 
of school this year believing that out 
door play and some home lessons woul 
do her more good. One morning we 
went to visit the school: she was en- 
raptured by it and begged me to let 
her go at once. I promised that she 
might enter in the spring if she grow- 
big and strong. We no longer urge 
her to eat: she knows that milk. hot 
cereals, fruit and vegetables will make 
her grow, and eats them as a matter ot 
business. The first month’s gain ot 
three pounds was encouraging and | be 
lieve she is forgetting that she ever dis- 
liked these foods. The only factor in 
the situation that has changed is the 
incentive—Mrs. J. F. P., Whitehouse 
Station, N. J. 

<2 


Praise Be to the Alarm Clock 


It seemed almost impossible for my 
daughter to practice her music lesson 
for an hour each morning before going 
to school until we solved the problem by 
the use of the alarm clock. Instead o1 
calling her several times in the morning 
the alarm clock rings at seven o'clock. 
It is understood that she has fifteen 
minutes for dressing and airing her bed 
From 7:15 to 7:45 she practices and 
then she has fifteen minutes for break- 
fast. From 8 to 8:30 she practices an- 
other half hour and thus that job is 
done for the day and there is absolutely 
no nagging for she understands that it 
must be done before going to school. [n 
this way the practicing is accomptished 
when the child is not tired and has noth- 
ing else on her mind that she wishes 
to do—Mrs. G. W. H., Downsville, 
New York. 
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“Fortunate is the child who 
is born with a good health inheritance” 


—“Who Are the Kellogg Kids?” published 1927 


AND fortunate is the child whose parents feed him 
wisely throughout his growing years. 


Cereals are the basis of a child’s dietary. When a 
child is old enough to express a choice, he usually 
wants ready-to-eat cereals. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are easily digested, energy 
foods. They help to bring an enormous amount of 
milk into the day’s meals. Children love them. 


For the afternoon lunch serve Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. They are not too sweet and their crispness 
gives an appetite appeal. 


The Kellogg Company will send you upon request 
a booklet, “Who Are the Kellogg Kids?”— written 
for mothers, and dealing with the children’s daily 
routine. A health score card and menus for a week 
are included. 
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CEREALS 


Kellogg Company, manufacturers of 
Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee Hag—‘“real coffee minus caffeine.” 


Bern er rm eis Oe ORF eR Fy HOR aie «U5, 7 
} KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department CH-4 | 
| Battle Creek, Michigan l 
Please send me “Who Are the Kellogg Kids?” 
| Name = - 7 
1 Address- ox 
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The child 
knows only 


that he likes if 


HILDREN eat Beech-Nut Peanut 

Butter with that real enjoyment 
which makes a healthful food doubly 
valuable. For doctors and dietitians 
agree that more benefit is derived 
from foods taken cheerfully and di- 
gested in happiness than from those 
coaxed or forced into unwilling 
mouths. 


Mothers know that Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter fills two important needs 
in the child’s diet. It is high in pro- 
tein—wanted for repair and building 
during the growing years. And it 
supplies energy to keep up the cease- 
less activity of the young. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter /s delicious. 
Carefully selected peanuts make it so 
—different varieties with flavors and 
characteristics that blend perfectly 
together. Beech-Nut holds the stand- 
ard of purity so high that it cannot 
be questioned. You can buy Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter almost anywhere. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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Exg salad in a gay Russian bowl, flowers and baby chicks suggest an 
Easter luncheon for children 


raining the Appetite 
What Should Children Eat 2 


by HAZEL STIEBELING 


Department of Food Chemistry, Columbia University 


"ODERN =s studies in nutrition 
showing more and 
complex are 


are more 

clearly how the 
food requirements of man; at the same 
time they are telling us more and more 
definitely which common foods can be 
used to supplement or replace each other 
in the construction of an adequate diet. 
Out of such knowledge can be drawn 
several statements which are important 
enough to every family dietitian to war- 
rant frequent repetition: 

The dietary of every child should 
include a quart of milk daily. This 
may be drunk, or made into soups, 
sauces for vegetables or simple puddings 
or custards. quantity of milk 
furnishes many of the requirements tor 
growth—from two-thirds to one-quarter 
of the calories of children from eighteen 
months to adolescence; protein ot the 
finest quality; and a noteworthy supply 
of the mineral elements and vitamins. 
No other single food has such an assort- 
ment of nutritive substances. Upon a 
quart of milk as a foundation an ade- 
quate diet can easily be constructed. 
For every age beyond early infancy, 
however, this quart of milk must be 
supplemented—particularly by toods 
rich in vitamins A, C and D; by foods 
rich in iron; and by foods which will 
the calorie-value of the diet 
for although milk contains some of eack 
of these substances, one quart does not 
carry enough to guarantee normal de- 
velopment. All foods must be so chosen 
and prepared that the diet will be palat- 
able, digestible and laxative. 


RANGE juice or tomato juice 
(fresh or canned) is a concen- 
trated source of vitamin C, a dietary es- 


sential which is not widely distributed 
in common food materials. We begin to 


This 


increase 


feed orange or tomato juice to a baby of 
four months, giving a teaspoonful ( di- 
luted with an equal volume of water) 
daily ; 


and increasing the quantity 


gradually to two tablespoonsfuls to the 
three-year child; four to the five-year 
child; and a whole orange daily to the 
school child. 

Cod-liver richest 
A and 
D. Giving ten drops twice daily to 
the three-months infant and increas 
ing this quantity to a teaspoonful for 
the year-old child will reinforce a good 
diet so that the supply of both is abun 
dant. Vitamin D is essential for the 
utilization of calcium by teeth, bones 
and other tissues, and vitamin A builds 
up resistance to infection. Both are 
necessary for growth. But in the sum- 
mertime when the child spends long 
hours out of doors the oil is perhaps 
unnecessary. Sunshine falling on the 
body of the child has the same effect as 
vitamin D in calcium assimilation, and 
since milk, butter and eggs produced in 
the summertime when cows and chickens 
are getting fresh green food are rich in 
vitamin A, and the child’s diet 
likely to contain more green vegetables 
at that time, his dietary in the summer 
even though it is not supplemented by 
cod-liver oil will be richer in vitamin A 
than would a winter dietary including it. 
ay OODS differ tremendously in their 

iron content. Milk contains iron 
of excellent quality but one quart does 
not contain enough; the yolk contains 
practically all the iron of the egg—the 
white has none; liver is outstanding 
meats for its ability to build 
hemoglobin; dark whole cereals and 
breads have much more iron than the 
refined cereals and breads from the 
same grains, because the iron lies in 
the outer branny layers of the grain 
Among the fruits, figs. raisins and 
prunes are the ones which are practical 
sources of iron. Among the sweets 
unrefined cane molasses is rich in iron 
Among the vegetables, spinach is far in 

(Continued on page 38) 


oil i one ot the 
known sources of both vitamins 


. anf 
Is also 





among 








Lhe richer it 1S, 
the better tt is . 


W: haven’t always thought that 
to be true of children’s food. 
Now we know it is true, provided the 
richness is a balanced richness. For 
example: We don’t give children 
all the cream they will eat. It 
would be bad for them. We a 
give them all the milk we can, and 
it’s very good for them. 


The Old Way 


Many centuries ago people came 
to use cream because they wanted 
**richer’’ milk and knew no other 
way to get it. They didn’t know 
then that they were getting in cream 
only part of the essential food value 
of milk—the butterfat—and losing 
the bone and tissue-building sub- 
stances which make milk—vot cream 


—the most important of all foods. 


The New and Better Way 


We now have milk that is as 
rich as cream, but with a different 
and better richness—a richness in ail 
the food substances of milk. It 
does what you want cream to do— 
gives extra richness in flavor, better 
consistency and texture. It does 
what cream can’t do—gives the 


whole-milk richness which promotes 


FVAPORATED MILK 


RICHER~ SAFER* MORE CONVENIENT + MORE ECONOMICAL THAN ANY OTHER MILK 


EVAPORATED MILK aaa FECES rE EET ee 
















is put in a sealed container 






























and sterilized—protected 





from everything that could 





impair its freshness and 





purity—made free from 
anything that could harm 
health. It comes to your 


pantry as fresh and sweet as 
when it left the farm, as safe 
as if there were not a germ 


in the universe. 





J 

Convenient-Economical ; 

health. With such milk—used in The convenience and the 
place of cream on their cereals, economy of Evaporated Milk is ; 


fruits or custards—you can make in line with modern methods of 
the children’s food as “‘rich’’ as housekeeping. It takes the place 
you please. The richer it is, the of cream, and makes better food 
better it is. It will build for them at less than half the cost of cream. 
sounder bones and better teeth and It can be diluted to suit any milk 
stronger bodies and better health. need, yet the cream is always 
in the milk, and it costs no 








You Know It's Pure more—in many places less—than 
and Safe ; 
ordinary milk. 
Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk 

that is made more than twice as rich ( Let us send you our free booklets \ 
as ordinary milk by taking out sixty demonstrating the adaptability 
per cent. of the natural water. All of Evaporated Milk to every 
the food substances of the milk are cream and milk use—an aston- 
retained. It is homogenized so that ishing revelation that will 
the cream never separates. Then it \ surprise you and delight you. / 


231 SO. LASALLE STI. CHICAGO ILI 





KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY cael P 
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WHEN IT RAINS IT POURS 









































Children who were behind in 
their studies because of thyroid 
insufficiency have been bene- 
fited by Morton's lodized Salt. 
By preventing simple goiter and 
correcting thyroid insufficiency, 
it is enabling children to enjoy 
better health and make higher 
grades. 
When you realize that 
goiter threatens 2 out of 
every 3 children in many 
parts of the country, the 
need for protection is ob- 
vious. So insidious is this 
disease that it often exists 
even though there is no no- 
ticeable fullness of the neck. 
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Many children are making 


higher grades 


thanks to the help of this 
health salt 





A safe, easy, pleasant way to 
prevent simple goiter is with 
Morton's Iodized Salt. Made 

by one of America’s most re- 
liable salt makers, each package 
contains exactly 2/100 of 1% of 
tasteless iodine . . . sufficient to 
make goiter virtuaily impossible 
but not enough to upset the most 
delicate system. 

Join the multitude of 
mothers who are employ- 
ing this means of guarding 
againstchildhood’sgreatest 
menace. Change at once to 
Morton'slodizedSaltanduse 
itonthetableandincooking. 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 





MORTON'S 
SALT 


1IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION +«+ALSO PLAIN 












Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 36) 


the lead in iron content; then come in 
order peas, corn, white potatoes, Hub- 
bard squash, string beans, sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes, carrots, cabbage, turnips 
and celery. 

How much iron will be contained 
in a serving of vegetables depends 
to a large extent on the method of 
preparation. It will all be conserved if 
the vegetables can be served raw, 
steamed or baked, or cooked in a water- 
less cooker; little will be lost if the 
vegetable is boiled in a small amount of 
water, and the juice used in soups. or 
gravies. One-half to three-fourths of 
the iron content of vegetables may be 
lost if the vegetables are cooked in much 
water and the water discarded. 

It is unnecessary to serve every day 
only the foods which are the most im- 
portant sources of iron. If at least half 
of the bread and cereals served is dark, 
and if an egg is served daily or at least 
every other day, and a potato every day, 
it is safe to choose the succulent vege- 
tables and fruits quite at random, being 
guided by the market and individual 
preterence; however, be sure to include 
at least one vegetable besides potato and 
one fruit daily. 

Cereals, sweets and tats supp'ement 
the diet mainly in calories. Some fats, 
as butter, are important for their vita- 
mins. Only a small amount of fat be 
vond that contained in the quart of milk 
should be included in the diets of young 
children. Whenever a child is still hun- 
gry after having had his quota of milk. 
cooked cereal, vegetable, fruit and egg, 
it is safe to satisty his appetite with 
whole wheat bread and butter. 


E sure the child eats enough food. 
Weigh him regularly, and if he 
does not gain normally it may be merely 
Lecause he eats too little. If there 
are any physical defects, such as den- 
tal caries, adenoids, tonsils, etc., have 
those remedied as soon as possible— 
they interfere with appetite. Be sure 
that the child spends as much time as 
possible in outdoor play, and that he 
sleeps long hours at night. Sleep and 
fresh air are great stimulants to ap- 
petite. Serve meals regularly and allow 
no food between meals. Avoid highly 
flavored and spiced foods. Keep to the 
simple ones, and avoid too much variety, 
especially with children under ten or 
twelve. These points cannot be stressed 
too frequently; they are so important 
both for keeping and regaining appetite. 
There has recently been published by 
the National Federation of Day Nurs- 
eries, 105 East 22nd St., New York City, 
a booklet called “Every Child's Dietary 
for Mothers and Children.’ This deals 
in a very practical and detailed fashion, 
with the questions of when to serve, 
how much to serve, and what to serve 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper for 
children from two to seven years of 
age. It also gives splendid recipes for 
preparing food for children. This pam- 
phlet can be obtained from the above 
address for twenty-five cents. It is 
recommended without reservations. 
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Os the passionate enthusiasm 
with which your pup chews! So 
strongly has Nature implanted this in- 
stinct in him that when bones aren't 
forthcoming—as they so often aren't 
in his civilized environment—he applies 
himself almost as zestfully to shoes, sticks 
and furniture-legs. 

“Your duty to yourself,” says instinct 
to the pup, “doesn’t consist entirely in 
filling your stomach. Jaws and teeth 
deserve some consideration!” 

They do—and no less strongly in the 
human child than in the pup! . . . Only 
by proper diet and by exercise—the 
vigorous exercise of thorough mastica- 
tion —can jaws and teeth be brought to 
the perfect development that Nature 
planned. Yet civilized life gives the human 
child so little to chew on! 

A recent writer, in an especially force- 
ful article, stresses “the high importance 
of hard and fibrous foods for the growing 
child and youth, especially during the 
entire developmental period of the teeth.” 
He goes on to say: “For nine-tenths of 
the children who are growing up today 
the crying need is for hard and fibrous 
foods. If any plan could be devised for 
bringing about this change in food habits 
in a general way, it would very largely 
eliminate the necessity for orthodontia 
and reduce caries by 50 per cent. Nothing 
can take the place of hard and fibrous 
foods in the formation of well-developed 
jaws and teeth.” 

Ask your own dentist about this. He 

will tell you that the crowded, crooked 
teeth so prevalent among children today 


As 
@ D> 


are largely due to the excess of soft 
foods in the diet of civilized man. He 
will tell you that much tooth decay and 
gum disease, both in adults and children, 
are caused by the same error in diet. He 
will advise you to give your child a lib- 
eral quantity of foods that must be 
chewed. He will probably strongly re- 
commend Grape-Nuts. 

For Grape-Nuts is famous among den- 
tists, because it is one of the few modern 
foods that require thorough chewing. 
Moreover, its crispness and delicious 
nut-like flavor are so tempting that chil- 
dren are especially fond of it and need 
not be coaxed to eat it. Add to these 
virtues the fact that Grape-Nuts helps 
to build sound teeth and you can under- 
stand why so many dentists and doctors 


G Nuts is one of the 


Post ealth Products, which 
include also Instant Postum 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
Post's Bran Flakes, and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 

















recommend it and why so many families 
count ita favorite on the breakfast menu. 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. These golden grains sup- 
ply nutritive elements of highest impor- 
tance to health. Phosphorus for teeth 
and bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins 
for muscle and body-building. Dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy. And the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of appetite . . . Eaten with milk 
or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced ration—and one or the easiest 
foods in the world to digest. 

Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow. You can 
get it from your grocer, of course. Per- 
haps you would like to accept the follow- 
ing offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a 
booklet on children’s teeth — free! 


* *& GACH. 4-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
| isthiniy Chaise. Inc., Battle Crek, Mich 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet, “Long 
|| Life co Your Children’s Teeth. 


Nidi.. See ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 








| 

| 

| 

| 

City... State 
| 

In Canada, Address | 


Canapian Postum Company, Lip 
812 Metropolitan Bdg., Toronto 2. Ontario | 
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ome-made 


CODK IES 


safe sweets 
Sor CHILDREN 


Every child should 
know the joy of the 
cooky jar! For cook- 
ies are wholesome, 
safe ‘“‘sweets’”’. They 
should not be too 
rich, nor over-sweet. 
It is better to sweeten 
them with honey or 
molasses instead of 
sugar. Or just raisins, 
dates or prunes will 
make them sweet enough. Made with 
these wholesome ingredients, and 
Royal, the pure Cream of Tartar Bak- 
ing Powder, cookies are both nourish- 
ing and delicious. The free booklet of- 
fered below contains excellent cooky 
recipes. 








FREE 
The Gingerbread 
Man — An amus- 
ing book for chil- 
dren with recipes. 





| THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
|| Dept. D., 121 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me free copy of The Ginger 
bread Man containing cooky recipes. 
Name 
Address 


| City State 
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What to Do Tiil the Doctor 
Comes 


(Continued from page 19) 


the skin is clear, and a _ five-per-cent 
solution of lead acetate may be treely 
applied three or four times daily; or 


a lotion of lead and opium may be used 
in a similar manner. A five- per-cent 
solution of potassium permanganate is 
often of value. If there are many small 
blisters on the skin, sponging with gaso- 
line often relieves the itching and helps 
to dry up the blisters by evaporation. 
Dressings containing oil or grease 
should be avoided. 
Hives—Hives or 
acute inflammatory 
skin, usually accompanied by 
itching and a stinging ition. The 
lesions or elevations on the skin vary 
greatly in size and shape, from the size 


urticaria is an 
condition of the 
intense 
sens: 


of a pinhead to the size of a dime, or 
may appear in the form of irregular 
patches. They usually appear very sud- 
dénly and are frequently due to eating 


food, such as shellfish, 
mushrooms, cucumbers, 

An attack usually ex- 
three or four 
very im- 


certain kinds of 
nuts, tomatoes, 
eggs, or berries. 
tends over a period of 
days. In the treatment it is 
portant to eliminate the cause as soon as 
Usually a saline cathartic is 
necessary. If the causative 


possible. 
all that is 


agent is not determined and eliminated 
it is very possible for hives to become 
chronic and persist for months. Appli- 
cations of calamine lotion, two or three 


times are 


usuall 


daily over the area involved, 
\ effective in relieving the itching. 
Earache—lf a child complains of 
infant pulls at 


earache or an its ears 


and cries as if in pain, and at the same 
time becomes feverish and restless, it 1s 
always advisable to have the ears ex 


amined as soon as possible. Infants and 


voung children are very prone to ear 
ache; and infected tonsils and adenoids 
are frequently, but not necessarily, the 
cause. There may be fever, restless- 
ness, and loss of appetite for two or 


three days without any evidence of pain, 
when the mother notices a thick dis 
charge of pus from the ear, and this 
may relieve the symptoms entirely 


While waiting for the arrival of the 
physician, considerable relief may be 
given by dropping three or four 
of warm olive oil into the ear, or irri 
gating it with a solution of one tea 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda to a 
water at 110° F. A glass re- 
turn-flow ear-tip which allows the solu- 
tion to flow in and out of the ear at the 
same time is very handy in this process. 
A discharging ear can develop into mas- 
toiditis if not properly treated. 

Sore Throat— A sore throat may be 
due simply to a mild ialiennainitiis of 
the tonsils or it may be the 
contagious such as dipl shail, 
measles, or scarlet fever. Because of the 
possibility of the presence of diphtheria, 
no mother should attempt to treat her 
child who complains of sore throat with- 
out careful medical examination. The 
majority of fatal diphtheria 
are due to delay in the administration of 
diphtheria toxin-antitoxin. With the 
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More Healthful 
Drinking Habits 


LWAYS use Stone's Straws in vour 
home, and encourage their use in 

all places where drinks are served 
Straws promote healthful drinking 
habits for children and parents, anc 


nake the best drinks taste better. 


It's so easy to keep Stone's Straws 
in the home for use at parties, meal 
time, and for serving milk and other 
drinks to children. The Home 
Package contains a liberal supply. 


1OC 


Stone's Straws prevent gulping, 
thereby aiding digestion. Machine 
made, thev'’re absolutely sanitary. 


Get the Home Package today at vour 
druggist’s.—Stone Straw Corpora 


TION—General Offices: Washington, D.( 


"i E'S 


Sanitary 


STRAWS 


“Made in Washington—the Nation’s Capital ’ 















onset of diphtheria there may be little 
fever and the throat may not be very 
sore, but the diphtheria organisms may 
be growing very rapidly and producing 
poison or toxin at the same rate. Im- 
munization against diphtheria by the 
administration of diphtheria toxin-anti- 
toxin would relieve a mother’s mind 
considerably; and if all mothers co- 
operated, diphtheria would soon be as 
rare a disease as smallpox is today. 

Swallowing Poisons—Young chil- 
dren find pills and other medicines be- 
longing to adult members of the family 
who have neglected to keep them out 
of the youngster’s reach, and the mouth 
is the place where everything goes that 
a child can get hold of. Often poison- 
ous tablets used for disinfecting pur- 
poses are swallowed. In all cases of 
poisoning, a physician should be called 
at once, but at the same time much can 
be done at home. In the first place, the 
child should be made to vomit by gag- 
ging him. This can usually be done by 
inserting the index finger well down in 
his throat. If this is not successful, 
two or three teaspoonfuls of syrup of 
ipecac should be given to induce vomit- 
ing. Milk or the whites of two or three 
eggs may also be given before the phy- 
sician arrives with the stomach pump. 
Poisons and disinfectants of all kinds 
should be placed well out of the reach 
of children. This cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Swallowing Foreign Bodies—l\i 
a child actually swallows a ‘oreign body, 
uch as a coin, button, closed safety-pin, 
etc., it will almost invariably be recov- 
ered within forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours, when the bowels move. It is not 
wise to give a laxative when a foreign 
body is swallowed, but better to give 
coarse, bulky food which will help to 
form a semi-solid mass in which the 
foreign body can be pushed along, by 
the normal movements of the stomach 
and intestines. 

Foreign Body in Windpipe— 
When a foreign body gets down into 
the windpipe, having been “inhaled” in- 
stead of actually swallowed, a very seri- 
ous problem may exist. A large variety 
of objects may get into the air passage, 
such as pins, tacks, coins, trinkets, or 
even articles of food, such as peanuts 
and pieces of bone. This usually takes 
place during an unexpected coughing or 
laughing spell when the epiglottis or 
“guard” which protects and covers over 
the air passage, is “off its guard.” When 
«a foreign body gets into the air pas- 
sage the patient is seized with violent 
coughing and may become blue and 
breathe with difficulty. A physician 
should be called at once, so that prepara- 
tions for X-ray and removal of the for- 
eign body can be started as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Foreign Body in Nose—Children 
frequently push beans, beads and other 
small objects into the nose, and some- 
times objects are pushed in so far that 
blowing the nose will not dislodge the 
foreign body. In this case, it is advis- 
able to have a physician remove the ob- 
ject as soon as possible. A bean or pea, 
(Continued on next page) 
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CLEAN TEETH CHART 
makes tooth brushing a game 


T’S dull business—brushing teeth morning and night—just be- 
cause mother says to! But when you can win a beautiful bronze 
club pin for doing it—when there's a red and green chart hanging 
by your tooth brush on the bathroom wall—a Colgate chart with 
lots of little spaces where you can put a pencil mark each time you 
finish brushing—why then tooth-brushing seems to be a lot of fun! 


And when that chart is all filled in with tiny checks—and mother 
sends it proudly to Colgate & Company—then you feel very grand! 
And when Colgate & Company mail back immediately the beautiful 
bronze Health Club Pin and you are made a member of the Colgate 
Health Club—then you almost burst with pride! 


You tell the youngsters all up and down the street—and they 
all want to join—and pretty soon you’ re the presi- 
dent of the Colgate Health Club in your town, 


7 7 7 7 


Mothers, you'd best send today for Colgate charts—one for 

each of your children and for the children next door. The 

coupon brings a trial-size tube of Ribbon Dental Cream, too, 

with each chart—to start you off right with the tooth-paste 
that keeps teeth CLEAN 








(a G 
Colgate & Company, Dept.218-D 595 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, Colgate’s Clean Teeth Chart and trial size 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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COOL LITTLE FROCKS FOR SUMMER 
THAT KEEP THEIR BRIGHTNESS 


IN sUMMER, children play out-of-doors 
the livelong day. You are glad to have 
them do it, for it keeps them healthy 
and rosy-cheeked. Yet this strenuous, 
care-free life is disastrous to youthful 
wardrobes. For washing after every 
wearing has faded many a bright little 
frock until it is but a pale, sickly shadow 
of its former self. 

Not so with frocks made of Everfast 
Fabrics. They will not fade under any 
circumstances. Carefully made and 
tested, they are fast to sunlight, laun- 
dering, everything. They are guar- 
anteed to never fade by the famous 
Everfast money-back guarantee. 


Everfast Fabrics are unusually at- 
tractive, too! They come in every plain 
color, and in bright prints as gay as 
summer mornings. Ask to see the new 
Everfast Fabrics for children, the Play- 
time Prints, Suiting Prints, and Printed 
Dimities, and Gingham Cloth. You 
can get them at almost every good 
store. Every genuine Everfast Fabric 
has the name Everfast on the selvage. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ordinary 
fabrie 






Reproduction of Everfast and 
ordinary fabric before and 
after being boiled with wash 
ing soda Note there is not 
the slightest change in the 
Everfast color of Everfast 
Fabrie 


Guarantee: If any Everfast Fabric fades, for any reason, we will 
refund through your dealer, not only the purchase price of the material, 
but the making cost of the garment as well. 


Ever 


REG. U.S. PAT 


Fabrics 


nas fast 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 
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What to Do Till the Doctor 
Comes 
(Continued from page 41) 


if left in any length of time, will swell 
up because of the moisture present, and 
make the process of removal very dif- 
ficult. 

Foreign Body in the Ear—The 
ear is also a favored place for a young- 
ster to hide a bean or the rubber from 
the end of a pencil, or a wad of paper or 
cotton, and other small articles. Occa- 
sionally, a fly or bug has been known to 
crawl into the canal of the ear. Con 
siderable injury to the ear can be in- 
flicted by attempting to remove the for- 
eign body. Here again it is far better 
to let one who has had the necessary 
experience do the removing. 

Animal Bites—The majority of dog 
bites are harmless, but one cannot know 
in.mediately, therefore the wound should 
be treated by a physician as soon as 
possible and the dog should be exam- 
ined. If symptoms of rabies do not 
develop in ten days the Pasteur or anti- 
rabie treatment will not have to be given 
to the patient. If the dog cannot be 
identified the Pasteur prophylactic treat- 
ment is advised. 

Fever—When a child is suddenly 
taken with a high fever, it is important 
that the bowels be given a thorough 
cleaning out, preferably with a dose of 
castor oil, except in cases where there 
are abdominal symptoms, such as pain 
and tenderness and a possible attack of 
appendicitis, in which case all laxatives 
and all food and water by mouth should 
cease, until the child is thoroughly ex- 
amined. Many cases of fever respond 
rapidly to irrigations of the bowels and 
sponge baths. Sponging with equal 
parts of cool water and alcohol over the 
entire body, for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, may bring the temperature down 
two or three degrees. An ice cap to the 
head is of some aid, but it is most im 
portant to locate the cause of the fever 
and attack the point of infection. The 
diet should be greatly restricted and 
should consist chiefly of cereal gruels, 
broths, and vegetable purées. Milk 
should be discontinued while the fever 
persists. Water should be given in large 
quantities, as this acts as a vehicle in 
carrying off poisons through the organs 
ot excretion. 

C onvulsions—Convulsions may be 
due to many causes, but the most fre 
quent cause in children is a disordered 
intestinal tract. In all cases, after send 
ing for the family physician, a soap 
suds enema should be given and this fol 
lowed by a mustard bath, in which one 
or two tablespoons of dried mustard ha- 
been added to warm water. As soon as 
the convulsion is over, give the child a 
dose of castor oil. In the case of an 

infant, one to two teaspoonfuls will be 
sufficient. Large doses of castor 
should never be given to an infant. 

C olic—Habitual colic usually means 
that the infant cannot take care of the 
food he is getting. The formula is either 
too strong or possibly the baby is taking 
his bottle too fast and in amounts too 
large for him to digest properly. Almost 
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babies have an occasional attack of 
olic. This is usually relieved by an 


enema or by giving a ten-grain tablet 


: sodium bicarbonate dissolved in a lit- 
e water. Frequently a few drops of 
eppermint in water will give the neces- 
ary relief and the baby will stop crying 
nd fall off to sleep. Some cases of colic 
ire so severe that the doctor is the only 
person to deal with them. 
Croup—No case of croup should be 


treated without a physician’s examina- 


ion, because croup may be due to diph- 


theria of the larynx or windpipe. ‘This 


far less frequent than in the years be- 
fore the Schick test and diphtheria 


toxin-antitoxin, but must always be kept 


in mind. If there is no evidence of 
liphtheria, the treatment is greatly sim- 
plified. The air in the bedroom should 
kept moist by means of a croup ket- 
tle, kept steaming, with two teaspoon- 
iuls of compound tincture of benzoin 


added to a pint of water. If the patient 


an be made to vomit by giving two to 
three teaspoonfuls of syrup of ipecac, 
this will often bring considerable relief. 
Camphorated oil and various other ap- 
lications to the chest are sometimes 
beneficial. Often removal of tonsils and 
denoids is of value in these cases. 


Points to Remember 
(1) Keep a sprain at rest unfil swell- 
ng and pain disappear. 
(2) Do not use soap and water on 
the skin if affected by poison-ivy. 
(3) In case of hives, look for a tault 
n diet. 


(4) Always have the child with sore 
throat examined. 


(5) Prevent diphtheria by inoculat- 
ing with diphtheria toxin-antitoxin. 


(6) Do not attempt to remove for- 
eign bodies from the nose and ears at 
home. ‘Take the patient to a doctor. 


(7) Prevent scratching of insect 
hites and thus avoid infection. 


(8) Keep all poisons out of the 
hild’s sight and reach. 


(9) Have a dog bite properly treated 
nd keep the dog under observation. 


(10) With high fever, reduce the 
liet to a minimum and give plenty of 
water, but no milk. 


(11) Convulsions are frequently due 
to intestinal disorders—give an enema 
t once. 


(12) No case of croup should be 
reated without a physician’s examina- 
on. 


ee 


WHIRL 


by Eveanor SLater 


! know a little girl 
Who hates to be proper. 
‘f the wind danced with her, 
They'd never touch the ground. 
if the wind raced with her 
The devil couldn’t stop her — 
She wants to go to heaven 
nm a merry-go-round ! 
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EVEN LOVING HANDS 


prc-------- 


MAY SPREAD DISEASE 


ts 
Tec eutio, "hnow ” 





ct germs off hands 
to guard family health 


... use the toilet soap that purifies as it cleanses 


we wouldn't parents do to 
keep their children free from 


colds and sickness! 


Yet... this very moment Dad may 
be exposing Daughter to the danger 
of disease. For his hands may be 
hiding germs—germs that may pass 
over to those little hands—and reach 
her mouth. 


Hands pick up germs from many 
things we must touch—telephones, 
cat sttaps, money, toys. The Life 
Extension Institute lists 27 germ 
diseases hands may carry home. 


For greater safety, wash often with 
Lifebuoy—especially before playing 


with youngsters and before eating. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for ‘face, hands, bath. 


p------- ne 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 254, Cambridge, Mass. 

I have__ children. Please send me a Wash-up Chart 
for each. 
Name — = 
Address ie 
City — State_ 


Encourage your children to use this 
purifying and wholly delightful toilet 
soap. It removes germs! 

Children, grown-ups too, quickly 
learn to love Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean 
scent— which tells you Lifebuoy puri- 
fies — yet which quickly evaporates 
after rinsing. 


Lifebuoy’s mild antiseptic lather 
keeps skins fresh and clear, too. Pre- 
vents body odor. Get Lifebuoy today. 

Millions of children have played 
the Lifebuoy ‘‘Clean Hands’ Wash- 
up game. A real health aid. Lots of 
fun, too. Send for Wash-up Chart. 
It’s FREE. Mail coupon. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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In the two shapes 


baby specialists lll Nk 

approve—narrow- ary 
neck and wide- S 
mouth, 8 ounces, : 19) 


No worry with | 


PYREX _ 


T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 


HERE is neither worry nor anxiety 

with PYREX Nursing Bottles. 
They are proof against the annoyance 
every mother knows of missing a feed- 
ing, of having the baby’s bottle break 
just when itis needed most. Heated 
or chilled—PYREX bottles are safe ! 


For PYREX Nursing Bottles, like 
PYREX Ovenware, are unique in 
their resistance to sudden changes 
from extreme cold to boiling heat. 

You can take PYREX bottles out 
of the ice chest and plunge them into 
hot water with perfect security. They 
are safe, too, when sterilized, or taken 
out of boiling water and held hot under 
the cold water tap. ¢ 


PYREX bottles have other excel- 
lent features. They are six-sided, so 
that they do not easily slip nor roll. 
Flat-bottomedtostandfirmly. Smooth 
inside to clean easily. Ounces and 


half-ounces plainly marked. 
Don’t lose any more feedings by 
having your nursing bottles break. 
Order PYREX Nursing Bottles 
from your druggist today. Made by 
the makers of PYREX Ovenware, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 








Won’t break in boiling or cooling 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for each original child’s saying 









published in this department 


L) TLE Betty’s grandmother used 
the old-tashioned method for meas 
uring a yard by stretching the goods at 
arm's length, holding one end ot it up to 
her nose. One day Betty came up to her 
grandmother with a piece of tape. 


“Smell this, grandma, and see how 
long it is,”’ was the startling request.— 
Wiss M. Z., Kansas City, Mo. 


oe 


It was Wendall’s first visit to the sea- 
, 
He was playing on the beach 
vwhile the tide was going out. 
Presently he discovered the receding 
water and ran to his mother, crying: 
Mother, Che tide’s gone out 
and took all the water with it!”—J/rs. 


I. M.K., King City, Mo. 


a 


hore. 


look ! 


Helen, a little five-year-old miss, 
while trying to get to sleep became in- 
terested in a peculiar noise, and asked 
what it was. 

*A cricket, dear,” replied her mother. 

“Well,” remarked small Helen, “he 
ought to get himself oiled.”—WMiss 
O. M., Columbus, O. 


“oe 
Donald, aged three, stood watching 
the coffee percolate 
“Oh, mother, do come here!” he 
cried. “The coffee pot is having the 


hiccoughs !"—Mrs. E. T. W.., 


Ok la. 


Ardmore, 


<> a 


The youngest daughter always had 
an objection ready either about getting 
up in the morning or going to bed at 
night. One night when her mother re- 
minded her that it was her bedtime, she 
said: 

“It sunt fair. 
I'm too little to 


At night you tell me 
stay up, and in the 


I’m too big to 


as Kansas 


morning 
stay in 
City, Mo. 


you say that 
bed.” —M iss M. 


- V4 


Donald had 
nation mark on 
time and asked: 

“Mother, is that where you were vul- 
canized ?”—Mrs. E. H. W., Evanston, 


fil. 


mother’s vacci- 
for the first 


noticed 
her arm 


~s> | a 


Helen, living on an Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana, had never seen false 
teeth. While attending a camp meet- 
ing in Idaho with her parents she saw 
1 woman wash her teeth beside her tent. 
Helen looked on silently during the per- 
formance. and after the woman had 
washed and replaced the teeth, Helen 
said: 

“Now take out your tongue !”—WMrs. 
A. H., Busby, Mont. 


<4 


On his first visit to the hospital to see 
a new baby sister, four-year old Paul 
seemed much interested in the strip of 
tape about her wrist, which bore a 
number. 

On his second visit several friends of 
the family were present. As 
the baby was brought in he rushed to 
the bedside and began to undo the 
blanket about her. 

“What are you doing?” his Mother 
asked. 

“I want to show them her license,” 
was his matter-of-fact reply.—.Jrs. 
IW. A. P., Oregon City, Ore. 

oe 


soon iS 


Jean, at four, returning from Sunday 
Scho - 

“Mommie, was the first man Adam ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then was the first lady Madam?’ — 
Mrs. C. G. B., Queens Village, N. Y. 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 

Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cuu- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CHiL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
‘tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 





A Statement about the Advertising 
Policy of this Magazine 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 
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Three Habits 
(Continued from page 11) 


make her sit down and feed him, tell 
him stories, coax him, bribe him, 
or threaten him, and he can move her 
to tears, or arouse her anger. He may 
not be at all aware of the motives 
which influence his conduct, any more 
than he is aware of the physiological 
processes which digest his tood. He is, 
however, conscious of his power and 
the sense of gratification that this power 
gives him, just as he enjoys a sense of 
well-being after a nap or a satisfactory 
meal. 

Briefly, the child should have plain, 
nourishing, easily-digested food, well 
cooked, served in small quantities and 
at regular hours. The mealtime should 
be an agreeable, happy occasion, free 
from nagging and worry. Half an hour 
is plenty of time to allow a child for a 
meal. If in that time it is not eaten, it 
should be cleaned away without com- 
ment. The child should not be allowed 
te eat anything until his next meal is 
served at the usual time. If this pro- 
cedure is strictly maintained, in nine 
cases out of ten the problem of the child 
who will not eat will be solved. 


‘ LEEP is a matter of the greatest im- 
S portance to the mental and physical 
welfare of a child, especially during the 
first three years. Through the physio- 
logical process of sleep, nature has pro- 
vided for the conservation of the child’s 
energy, so that it may meet adequately 
the demands made upon it by the tre- 
mendous physical and mental growth 
that is taking place. 

Sleep is the child’s chief occupation 
during the first six months. He sleeps 
practically all the time during the first 
few weeks, from twenty to twenty-two 
hours, and, according to Dr. Holt, 
wakes only from hunger, discomfort, 
or pain. At the end of six months the 
actual hours of sleeping will probably 
be reduced to sixteen or less, the reduc- 
tion taking place gradually, until the 
age of four, when twelve hours will 
probably be sufficient for good bodily 
health. Good sleeping habits are closely 
associated with regularity in feeding, 
the one being very apt to disturb the 
other. 

A well-regulated, routine life for a 
child is absolutely essential to his physi- 
cal and mental welfare. Regular habits 
can be formed only if the child learns 
from experience that he is to do the 
same thing every day at the same hour. 
It is only after the habit has become 
well established that we can afford to 
deviate from our charted course. Even 
then it is with more or less danger that 
we introduce exceptions, for with each 
deviation from the routine come new 
interests and emotional satisfactions, 
which in themselves are the driving 
torces for every new habit. Thus we 
form the habit of irregularity. 

Che child should have the idea firmly 
fixed in his mind that the sleeping 
period is the time when he must be 
tlone, that companionship and distrac- 
tion, such as books and games, are not 
(Continued on next page) 




















































Children | 
as clean 
as babies— | 

Why not? | 


Why this favoritism in baths for babies ? 
There isan obvious answer why a baby may | 
need a bath oftener. However, the grow- | 
ing child, too, deserves to be taught clean- | 
liness as an aid to health and character. | 
| 


Consider the word of an authority on 
child training: | 





**Cleanliness and reverence for the body tend | 
toward a clean and reverent attitude of mind... | | 


“It has been said that the most fundamental 
difference in humanity appears to be that some 
people like to be clean and others do not. Like 
most differences this is directly traceable to child- 
hood. There should be but little difference ) 
between the baby, who needs and gets a bath | | 

| 
| 





every day, and the school child, in the matter of 
frequency of baths. 


*‘Remember that a child from its earliest in- | 

fancy forms life habits. Cleanliness of body, of | | 
teeth and of clothing is essential to well-being and 
should be made a habit to last all through life.’’ 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE || 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 


45 EAST 17th STREET, (on Union Square), NEW YORK 
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WASHABLE © 





In every 
Easter Parade 


Garments of Babette will 
gladden many juvenile 
hearts this Easter. For 
wise mothers know that 
this pure silk is not only 
lustrously beautiful, but 
economically durable. 

You can get Babette by the yard at 
the silk counter, or garmentsmade 
from it in the infant’s and chil- 
dren’s departments. If your fa- 
vorite store has not yet ordered 
Babette, send us the name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
“Their Shopping Adventures” is 
an interesting little booklet con- 
taining a delightful story for the 
children and many practical 
hints for mothers on dressing 
children over two years of age. 


It is sent, to- 

gether with a ES 
swatch of silk 

large enough chon 
for a handker- spe MMe es 


chief,in return 
forthe coupon 























below and ten 3 an 
cents. ee Qy 


iC APITOL 
171 Madison 


SILK CORP. 
Avenue, New York City 


| Gentlemen 

| | am enclosing herewith ten cents. Please send 
| me your booklet ‘Their Shopping Advent ure 

| and a swatch of Babette for a silk handkerchief 
| 

; Name 

| 

| 

' 


Address 





(ity State 
I buy my children’s 


clothing at 


Name of dealer requested 
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Three Habits 
(Continued from page 45) 


compatible with sleep, and these things 
cannot be gained by wailing. lhe 
mother who complains that her child 
does not go to sleep for hours after he 
goes to bed, will invariably tell you also 
of his demands upon her attention—a 
glass of water, the closing of a window, 
“I want to go to the toilet”; “I have 
something to tell you”—anything that 
will attract her notice. Often this atti- 
tude of the child toward the mother at 
night is quite in contrast to his bold, 
adventurous spirit during the day. 
short period of absolute rest from 
any sort of physical activity, or mental 
stimulation, just before the child goes 
to bed, is of value in helping an active 
child to find sleep soon after retiring. 
Playing about until the last moment be- 
fore retiring, or listening to some excit- 
ing story on the radio, is often the 
cause of many restless hours in bed. 
The thrilling story in the living room 
often becomes terrifying to the imagi- 
native child once he finds himself in the 
quiet and dark of the bed chamber. 

It is not well to protect the child 
from everything that might possibly dis- 
turb his sleep; in fact, it is much wiser, 
during his early years, for him to learn 
to sleep under what might be called 
adverse conditions. The undue precau- 
tions so many parents take in order to 
secure what they consider ideal condi- 
tions for the child may well be the very 
factor that makes him unduly sensitive 
in later life. 

There are, however, a few important 
factors to be considered. The child 
should always sleep alone after the sec- 
ond year, whenever possible. He should 
never sleep with adults, nor in the same 
room. Conditions often exist where it 
is necessary for two children to sleep 


together during preschool years. This 
can be condoned only when the chil- 


dren are of the same sex. 

The healthy child should go to sleep 
within twenty or thirty minutes after 
going to bed and should get up immedi- 
ately after awaking. If it should be 
that the child habitually awakes before 
the adults of the household arise, some 
form of amusement should be provided, 
as it is during these restless periods that 
masturbation often begins. 

The nap should be considered an im- 
portant part of the child’s regimen up 
to five years of age, and longer, if it 
can be continued without too much fric- 
tion, as fatigue is one of the most im- 
portant elements in causing neurotic 
traits in children. The tired child is 
very apt to be irritable, fault-finding, 
selfish, finicky about his food. and gen- 
erally discontented. 

lhe value of sleep to children cannot 
be over-estimated. The proper func- 
tioning of the various bodily organs, 
and, what we term the state of well- 
being—mental alertness and emotional 
all be disturbed by inade- 
quate sleep. If proper habits are estab- 
lished in early life. much of the worry, 
anxiety, and real agony associated with 
insomnia in adult life may well be 
avoided. 
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“A Touchof Spring” 


with a touch of 
CRAYOLA 


T'S Springtime! The grass is green. . 
the trees are arranged in their brand 
new dresses. And its CRAYOLA time! 


One touch of Nature transforms the land- 
scape. One touch of CrayoLa transforms 
a simple little drawing into a thing of 
beauty something to be real proud of 


Show the kiddies how to get “that touch 
of Spring’ with their CrayoLta Crayon 


First, have the child draw or trace a light 
outline with Black Crayora, like the 
picture at the top of this page. When 
the sketch is just right, it should be gone 
over with heavy strokes. 


Now, note the bottom picture The 
gray tones indicate the use of bright CRAYOLA 
colors. The blacks indicate dark CRAYOLA 
colors. 


Have the child use his imagination in the 
color work. But for best Spring effects 
there should be a sprinkling of yellow 

green violet pink and light bluc 


For Those April Showers 


Alwavs have a box or two of CRAYOLA at 


hand. When “April Showers” keep the 
kiddies in CraAYOLA will keep them 
out of mischief 


CrayYoca Crayon is sold at your 


favorite store and is identified 
by the green and yellow box 
= 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41E.42ndStreet - New York 


CRAYOLA 


The best known crayon in the world 


























Although there are marked differ- 
ences in the ways in which children 
respond to training and the ease with 
which habits are established, there is 
no reason to believe that any chiki, free 
from physical defects, cannot be trained 
to proper toilet habits by persistent and 
conscientious effort on the part of par- 
ents. If the child has gone beyond the 
age of three without developing the dry 
habit, the matter should be given seri- 
ous consideration. There should be es- 
tablished a regimen which eliminates, 
as far as possible, any excessive mental 
strain. The child should have definite 
hours for getting up and going to bed. 
[t he is still of preschool age, his hours 
in bed should be increased both at night 
and at nap time. Two or three hours 
can be added to his rest time by putting 
him to bed one hour earlier than usual 
and keeping him in bed half an hour 
later in the morning, and by increasing 
his rest period after the noon-day meal 
by an hour. For the child who was get- 
ting twelve hours at night and a one- 
hour nap, this will add two and one-half 
hours of rest, which mean much to the 
busy, active child with a highly or- 
ganized nervous system. It at least 
conserves his output of energy, even if 
he only rests and does not sleep. It is 
important that some amusement, such as 
pictures or reading be provided for the 
resting hours when the child is not 
sleeping. 


HE child with the habit of bed- 

wetting should have a simple, bland 
diet and avoid, under all conditions, 
highly seasoned food. Routine meas- 
ures should be established to prevent 
constipation and stimulate free elimina- 
tion through other sources than the kid- 
neys. The first and most important step 
in the treatment is to interest the child 
in making an effort to overcome the 
habit. This attitude is never brought 
about through punishment. Present the 
problem to the child as a thing capable 
of achievement; make him feel that he 
is bigger than the habit and capable of 
conquering it. All this adds to the en- 
thusiasm with which he will undertake 
the task. To humiliate him serves no 
useful purpose and is of no help to him 
in overcoming the habit. 

One may point out, morever, all the 
disadvantages that the habit entails, 
not only to himself but to his parents. 
Project these disadvantages into the 
future and impress him with the im- 
portance of growing up so that he can 
participate in the various activities of 
life without danger of being humiliated. 
Point out that the advantages to be 
gained are worth the extra effort needed 
to succeed in overcoming the habit. 
Boys are always interested in going 
away with their parents on pleasure 
trips, or going off to summer camps or 
making other excursions away from 
home, which would be quite impossible 
unless they overcame the habit of bed- 
wetting. Around these desires construc- 
tive arguments can often be built. 

After all the advantages and disad- 
vantages and the various motives for 
making the effort have been presented 

(Continued on next page) 








Outdoor Health 


now brought into 


the Playroom 


Vita Glass, an aston- 
ishing new window 
glass, transmits the 
ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight and nur- 
tures growing little 
bodies with nature’s 
most effective tonic 


Mothers with ailing 
babies .. mothers with 
sickly children... 
mothers whose children 
don’t get enough health- 
ful sunshine. 

It is to you mothers that 
Vita Glass is a great boon 
..» means of giving your 
little ones all the sunlight 
their bodiesso badly need. 

You know Vita Glass 
... how it transmits in- 
doors the vital health rays 
of sunlight. The rays so 
necessary to health. Read what this mother 
says—actual proof of its benefits. 


r ry 7 


“A seven-months premature baby boy weighing 
five pounds arrived in our home November 24, 
1926. We then had before us the problem of de- 
veloping this tiny one into a strong, healthy baby. 
At the doctor's advice we brought the baby to his 
office every day for violet ray treatments This 
proved successful, but the cost of these treatments 
wasa little beyond our reach. Therefore, our physi- 
cian suggested that we have a Vita Glass window 
pane placed in the home. He assured us of its 
value to the baby. We therefore had Vita Glass 
installed in the home, and through its accomplish- 
ments our baby now eleven months of age weighs 
29 pounds and is the healthiest, happiest baby of 
the neighborhood.” 

—408 East 83d St., New York City, Nov. 2, 1927. 


ry r 7 
Another mother writes in to tell us that . . .“Our 
experience with the glass . . . has been entirely sat- 


isfactory. We have used the windows so installed 
in giving our child sun baths, with apparently very 
beneficial results." 

—61 Broadway, New York Ciry. 


And so it goes. Our files are filled with 
such letters. Every one strong testimony 
of the worth of Vita Glass. You should 
learn about this glass yourself . . . for 
your babies. 


Vita Glass in playroom 


Put Vita Glass in your children’s playroom, 
in the nursery or sun-room. Let them don 


VITA GLASS 








health suits or bathing suits . . . let them 
expose their little bodies. The ultra-violet 
rays will build stronger muscles and bones 
... enrich the blood ... build up greater 
resistance to disease. 

Vitaglazed windows assist in the preven- 
tion and hasten the cure of rickets, tuber- 
culosis, colds and pneumonia. They destroy 
bacteria. They are a means to give your 
children sturdy bodies and glowing skin. 

With Vitaglazed windows children do 
not have to sit directly in the sunlight 
to receive its benefits. The vital rays per- 
meate the room and reach them wherever 
they may be playing. 

Vita Glass is clear window glass ... no 
different in appearance from the glass you 
now use. It is easily and quickly installed. 

Nothing to do but have the old panes 
removed and replace with Vita Glass. 

Let us send you all the facts. We want 
you to read the complete story. Fill in the 
coupon below and forward, and we will 
send you full information. Do this today. 
The Vita Glass Corporation, Dept. A-4, 
50 East 42d Street, New York. 


Vitaglass Corporation, Dept. A-4 
50 E. 42d St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about Vita Glass. 
I am particularly interested in Vita Glass for 

the home 

Name : 2 a 


Street ———— 


City ~ State — 
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Vitamin 
Breakfast 
Food 


ZO” will put roses in 
your children’s cheeks. 


Building Little Ones 
for Big Things 


HE problem of getting vour chil- 
dren to eat plenty of nourishing 

food is more simple than vou think. 
Try this: Don’t force them. Short rations 
for a few davs will arouse a keen interest 


inwilling eater. 


in the most 

Serve “ZO” each meal. It corrects 
the deficiencies in the modern diet. It 
supplies fo xd lime, iron and vitamins 
necessarv to vigorous health. It will 
put roses in their cheeks. The vital food 
elements in ‘ZO” increase resistance to 
disease Children fortified with this de- 


licious food have a much better chance to 
maintain a higher degree of health.? 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. - 


Department B4 - 


“ZO”’ is 


and helps to 


a natural aid to bowel action 


change the intestinal flora. 


It combats the germs that encourage con- 


stipation. 


The whole family will delight in this 
ready to serve cereal. Its crunchy bits of 
goodness call for second helpings. You 


“ZO” at al Health Food 


Center, together with the full line of Battle 


can get your lo« 


Creek Sanitarium Health Foods. Start 
today on the road to health. 
Write for “Healthful Living’’—which 


describes with re ipes the delicious, bene- 
Creek Diet 
upon request 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


ficial foods used in the Bartle 


System. Sent free 























Ppp TT : 

Sterilizer and Carrier 
A NEW anc great- 
4h er convenience 
for the preparation 
and care of Baby's 
Food Designed by 
a baby specialist 
an aid to busy 
mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles, 
nipples and utensils 


as 





Food may be pre- 
pared six feedings 
at a time. Always 
ready Neo spilling 


nted April 19th, 19 


Pate 1927 Container is 
less aluminum, beautifully polished 


Handy for Visiting 


seam- 









Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. Just the thing utoortrain 

I r te ts of aluminum “‘S er’’ with 

i hitting alum m cover, two racks, and 

in . gruel bottle and six 8-oz. nursing 

be (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift 

Pr ictions for use,$5.00 postpaid. (West of the 

Mississippi $5.50 Canada and foreign$6.00). Money back if 
not satisfied and kit is returned within 10 days 

Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descriptive folder free 


THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 4-1139 Ohio Bldg Toledo, Ohio 
Representative wanted in every locality 
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PARENT-TEACHERS 


Do You Want Help 
With Your Programs? 


Send for Our 
Complete List of Subjects: 


*‘The Speaker of the 


Evening Is—’’ 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


United 
Parents’ Associations 
152 West 42nd Street 
New York City 











for Parents 











Three Habits 


(Continued from page 47) 


and 
anxious to start out to conquer this un- 
desirable habit, it is then well to intro- 


to the child, so that he is eager 


duce some help from outside. Wate: 
and milk should be eliminated from his 
diet aiter five o’clock at night. T] 
parents should make an attempt, by 
trips of inspection, to find out at what 
time the wetting occurs. When the 
critical hour has been determined, the 
child should be taken up and thoroughly 
awakened on his visit to the bathroom 
He should again be awakened early in 
the morning, if that is necessary. 
Impress upon the child by repetition 
that you have every confidence that he 
will This type of suggestion 
can often be best given by someone out- 
side the family, particularly by the 
physician in whom he has confidence. 


1¢ 


1 
succeed. 


Do not set a mark for the child to strive 
for that means perfection at first. Let 
him have the opportunity of exceeding 
what you expect of him; for example, if 
he is wetting the bed every night, let 
him understand that you feel that three 


dry nights will be considered success 
ful for the first week. Then if he at 


tains three or four successes he will 
Start the second week with 
enthusiasm. 

Patience, ingenuity and alertness on 
the part of the parents are necessary if 
right habits are to be formed by chil- 
dren. But what important 


can any parent do: 


out real 


more work 


7 [fs 


The Girl I Want My 
Daughter to Be 
(Continued from page 15) 


when women are swimming the English 


channel—a task at which a thousan 
men have failed—when I am forced t 
hustle from dawn to dusk for fear that 
some smart woman will grab my job, 


| find it impossible to accept the doc- 
trine that woman is the weaker vessel, 
would be cruel to let my I 
grow up thinking so. 

And that means that my daughter will 
have to stand on her 
he must expect to pay 
ets, like a human being 
implies the spirit of 


her 


daugn- 


eood feet. 
tor what she 
And that, in 
She 


own 


fairness. 
halt wavy, 


turn, 
must 
even in matrimony. 


meet companion 
She must not pre- 
sume upon short cuts to favor, to hap- 
piness or luxury. 
cuts in fair play. 

I have accepted the scientific spirit as 
inescapable. To that I have added health 
and fairness. My next requisite is tech- 
nical proficiency. 

My daughter must not only 
she must be good for something. 
must prepare herself for some useful 


here are no short 


7 
he Food, 


She 


work in the world. If she has the 
spirit of fair play, she will wish to do 
so. She will want to return as much 
to society in useful work as society 


of neces- 
and | am 


to choose 


vives to her. This work must, 
sity, be of her own choosing, 
grateful that the list of jobs 
from never been extensive as 
it is 


has so 


now, 























WHAT A COMFORT TO MOTHER 


To find baby peacefully sleeping on un- 
rumpled. cool. protective sheeting Falco- 
Pads and Quiltopads are the ater proof 
flannel crib mats which may be kept sweet 
ind clean by frequent ishing and troning. 
Come in white, pink, and blue. 


Falco-Pads ant Quiltopads always stay 


smooth, tied firmly in place by the tapes at 
each corner 


Look (ft on all 
‘oT rubber 
this FE products 
trade fw 
' row 





mark infants 


A BIB FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
10c 


4 soft rubber bib. in a dainty color, easily 
slipped over baby’s head without bother of 
buttons or tapes, will be sent for 10c¢ (to cover 
cost of mailing Will you please fill out the 
coupon below? 


RICHARD FALTER COMPANY, Dept. C-4 
148-156 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


Please send me a Falco baby's bib. I am enclosing 10¢ 
Name 

Address 

City State 

I usually buy my children’s clothing at 
Dealer 


Address c4 

















Early American 
Reproductions In 


CHILDREN’S 
FURNITURE 


N' IW the quaint atmosphere of 

your children’s great grand- 
parents can be created in the nursery. 
And the ‘“‘children’s room” made to 
harmonize with the home's antique 
furnishings. For here are children’s 
chairs and tables in faithful repro- 
ductions of those of Early American 
days. Sturdily 
made in Old Pine 
finish. 


No, 953 (/llustrated). 
Reproduction of Early 
American Wing Chair. 
30 inches high 
Priced $7.75 


No. 952 (Not Illus. 
trated). Trestle-board 
Table A child's size 
reproduction of an 
Early American an- 
tique. 36 incl 
and 18 inches high 
Priced $9 00 


hes long 





Add Express Charges 


to These Prices 





Write for 1928 Catalogue 


The TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, North Carolina 











But there is one job that she should 
prepare for, not to the exclusion of 
other jobs, but because, from the very 
biological nature of things, it may fall 
to her lot. This is the job of home- 
maker. She must know enough chem- 
istry to see that her family isn’t pois- 
oned by their food, and enough physi- 
ology and hygiene to keep her babies 
well. 

I do not, necessarily, expect her to 
great cook. Great cooks, like 
poets, are born and not made. Cookery 
is an art, not a “domestic science,” as 
some seem to: believe, though | suppose 
scientific knowledge will do a great cook 
no harm. But | believe any girl of 
normal intelligence can learn to do a 
few simple kitchen operations well, and 
that she should learn to do them. There 
is not much excuse for any girl to go 
into matrimony unprepared to do her 
share of the work. 

The scientific spirit, health, fairness, 
technical competence. What next? 
Good taste! 

Good taste is an intelligent sensitive- 
ness to environment. It cannot be super- 
imposed in a finishing Peo- 
ple, if they have it at all, are born with 
it, but | do not say that cultivation of 
taste is altogether fruitless. If my 
daughter is intelligently sensitive to en- 
vironment, she will not wear large rings 
on unattractive hands, or bright shoe 
buckles on ugly feet. She will wish 
things conveniently adapted to the ends 
they are supposed to serve. She will 
not prefer a table with five legs to one 


with four that will serve just as well. 


be a 


school. 


Good taste—and adaptability ! 


You see, | want my daughter to grace 
not only the best drawing rooms of 
Europe; I want her to grace my own 
fireside. I want her to grace her school, 
her clubs, her church, every society that 
iate may place her in. And her circle 
of friends will be very large if she 
knows enough and is sufficiently adapt- 
able. She must “fit in,” and that means 
she must have tolerance for other points 
of view. Adaptability ceases to be a 
virtue only when it is exercised at the 
expense of the true. She must depend 
upon her scientific spirit to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, the false 
and the true, pretense and reality. 

I'll send her to college, if she wants 
to go, and if it seems she will profit 
from it. But I want her to have great 
teachers, and I am old enough to realize 
that the best teachers are not always in 
The great teachers are 
nature, books and music. One function 
of the point out these 
greater teachers. 

And the piano. I want her to play 
if she wants to, but not as Edythe 
plaved. To Edythe the piano was an 
embellishment, a something added, a 

I want my girl to play because 
music is an end in itself, because music 
helps to round out life. 

I want my daughter to be beautiful, 
but I am old enough to appreciate the 
truth in the maxim, “Handsome is as 
handsome does.” How often is the 
merely pretty confused with the beauti- 
ful! Beauty shines, not from the com- 
plexion, but from the character. 


the schools. 


school is to 


or] 
gloss. 


| 
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responsibility 


HOSE scampering, clambering, joyous feet will 
not always be young——but you can do much to 
help them retain, in later years, their original 
perfection. 
Wise selection of shoes for children is almost as im- 
portant as judicious selection of food. A child's foot 
cannot shape a shoe but the wrong shoe will distort 
the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex health lasts 
They let tender, growing feet develop exactly as 
Nature intended, without harmful restrictions. Feet 
rest firmly on three-point support and cannot rock 
sidewise —protection against “knock-knees"” and 
“bow-legs.” Ankle and instep are braced by correct 
fit. Pliable, non-soak soles keep feet comfortable and 
dry and enable them to exercise free!y. Glove-smooth 
inside—nothing to irritate. Smart style outside— 
shoes to be proud of. But best of all—Flexies keep 
young feet young! 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. 
Department K-48 


Simplex 


lexie 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 


feet from 1 to 21. 











new Flexies feature is 
that these little health 
shoes may be had with 
a special moisture - proof 
sole that keeps feet snug 
and dry. Flexies are 
made in both high and 
low styles, in a great 
variety of leathers. 


Fill out and mai 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
ipereseing, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for you and 
one for the kiddies. 


Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies 
dealer—also your booklets “The Care of Baby’s 
Feet,”’explaining the six fundamental features to 





|| look for in children’s shoes, and “The Tale of 
|| Brownie Lightfoot,”a fairy story for the kiddies, 
I, a ccecamenipinieibaoniasit 





For Advertising Policy see page 44. 
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CHILDRENS 





Famous for 42 years 


You can always depend on the 
Nazareth label when buying chil- 
dren’s underwear. 


It assures you scientifically designed 
under-garments, correct sizes, and 
fabrics that wash and wear well. 


Nazareth Underwear can be had in 
popular stvles for boys and girls in 
light weight, knitted fabrics and 
nainsook also. Infants’ shirts in 
beautiful soft, knitted fabric. 


Ask your retailer to show you 
Nazareth Children’s Underwear— 
the red label guarantees the quality. 




















Style L. U., illustrated above, light 


weight, knitted waist union suit for 


boy or girl. Taped front, back and sides, 
Non-rusting pin-tubes, Pearl buttons. All 
flat seams. Taped buttons where needed. 
Binding on drop seat to prevent tearing. 
Attractive binding at neck and arms. 
Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails at 
49 cents 





Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth Une 
derwear at your dealers 





NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. C, New York City 


Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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Who Should Study Music 


(Continued from page 16) 


such as a violinist, dependent upon mak- 
ing his own notes. An ear is not so 
essential for the pianist, however, since 
the pitch of the notes is beyond his con- 
trol and he needs simply to find and 
play the correct note on the keyboard. 
But if your child does not seem to have 
a particulary keen ear, do not despair. 
It may be cultivated to an extent or the 
child may learn to play the piano with- 
out it. There are some excellent pian- 
ists today who cannot carry a tune. 

Musical tendencies manifest them- 
selves in various ways early in life. 
Your child may show a keen interest 
in hearing music. If his face lights 
up with pleasure when listening to 
music, he may shortly express a desire 
to play some simple instrument or to 
sing. Most children like to sing and 
it is a natural, normal way for them 
to express themselves. They should be 
encouraged. Your child may take de- 
light in playing or .singing before 
others. This desire should not be sup- 
pressed, but wisely directed. It is a 
creat mistake to encourage a child to 
“show off” on every occasion. But it 
vour child is exceptionally talented or 
precocious, he will find it necessary to 
express himself musically, for musical 
precosity manifests itself at an earlier 
age than does precosity in other direc- 
tions. 


HINK of our contemporary musi- 

cians. Josef Hofmann attracted the 
attention of Rubinstein at seven and 
shortly thereafter made a tour of this 
country. Fritz Kreisler, the junior of 
Hofmann by one year, won the Vienna 
Conservatory Gold Medal at ten, and 
at twelve took the Prix de Rome at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Josef Lhevinne 
had absolute pitch at four, and Ernest 
Schelling made his debut at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music at three and 
a half. 

So if your child is exceptionally 
gifted musically, evidences of his gift 
will manifest themselves early, although 
vocal possibilities cannot be foretold 
until later. But even though he may 
have no particular musical gifts, give 
him the advantage of music training. 
All through his life it should prove an 
ever-increasing source of satisfaction to 
him. 


“oo 


APRIL 
by Evste M. Fow er 


ISTEN—don’t you hear her 
a Coming down the hills, 
Skipping o'er the grasses, 

Laughing with the rills, 
Rustling through the branches 

Of the budding trees, 
Whispering her secrets 

To each vagrant breese 
Filling all the earth with 

Life and joy and cheer— 


? 


See—she’s coming—coming— 
A pril—A pril’s here. 
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HORN 
BOOK 


pac 
Contest 


Here is an opportunity for boys and 
girls to add to their home libraries! 
Book prizes are to be given in 


“THE HORN BOOK READING 
CONTEST” 

The contest does not close until No- 

vember, 1928, but now is the time to 

begin. Send for the leaflet giving de- 

tails, or have the children write for it 


THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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= :The Playroom: ~—" 


b.4) 220mm 5 20 _mevseees((\\ | 


PLAYTIME IS IMPORTANT 


S* LECT your child’s toys as carefully 
as you do his food. 

We provide the right toy and the right 
book to suit the individual child’s needs 

Come to us with the children’s toy 
and gift problems. 

Home playgrounds equipped with 
outdoor play apparatus. Equipment 
for nursery schools. 


THE PLAYROOM 


220 West 98th Street (Suite 12A) 
Riverside 6851 New York City 











JUNIOR SPORT SHOP, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Ste.tva D. Kiscn, President 








Rangeley 
Moccasin Shoes 


Grey or 
Chocolate 
Color 
| Re eer $7.50 
ae RRR deta 8.50 
"a . 7.00 


Camp Outfits of the kind that are 
smart and practical 


Send for Catalogue F 














Have School in Your 
Own Home 


No matter where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. Write for information to 


TheManager,CALVERT SCHOOL 
113 W. 40th St., Baitimore, Md. 


















































Understanding Human Nature, by 
Alfred Adler. Translated by Walter 
Beran Wolfe, Greenberg, New York. 
1927. $3.50. 

“It is the feeling of inferiority, in- 
adequacy, insecurity, which determines 
he goal of an individual’s existence.” 
Herein is the beginning and the point 
of departure of the inferiority complex, 
which dominates Dr. Adler’s entire sys- 
tem of “Understanding Human Nature.” 
lhe goal of life is to achieve a security 
and a release from the feelings of in- 
feriority incidental to an unconscious 
desire to become a powerful man. To 
be masculine is the ideal goal. A girl 
suffers from the inferiority of her sex 
as an emasculated or incapable, or un- 
developed male, while boys strive for 
vreater masculinity with fears of ef- 
feminate tendencies. Herein lies the 
secret of all the philosophy of child 
growth and development. 

While Dr. Adler rejects the worth 
of intelligence tests, as he does heredi- 
tary characteristics, he suggests that a 
certain group of girls were mentally 
superior because they belonged to 
families in which the mother was either 
the sole bread winner or at least con- 
tributed largely to the family support. 
[here was no father to limit their in- 
tellectual developments ! 

A more humorous situation arises 
when Dr. Adler after building up a 
interesting theory of “a _ race- 
course attitude,” refers to it as occur- 
ring occasionally among the youngest 
hildren, and illustrates with the Biblical 
story of Joseph. “Here is a wonderful 
exposition of the situation of the young- 
est son.” It would have been wonderful, 
possibly, had Joseph been the youngest 
son, but Benjamin spoiled both the illus- 
tration and the theory. 

The illustration of the striving of a 
econd-born child involves the legend 

Esau and Jacob,” but one has trouble 
applying his theory to the equally 
legendary strivings of Cain and Abel. 

Dr. Adler presents an interesting dis- 
cussion and offers some excellent sug- 
gestions concerning the importance of 
ocial feeling, courage and confidence. 
He makes most difficult the improvement 
of character and personality when he 

uggests that “The only institution 
capable of effecting a change is the 
chool.” He regards the authority of 
the home as valueless, our society and 
civilization as not well adapted to Pro- 
mote comradely feelings and adds “life 
itself cannot produce any essential 
change.” Accepting his indictment of 
home and society, the moldings of the 
chool are obviously inadequate to affect 
human nature, especially if the life goals 
are formulated before children are three 
or four years of age. 

We cannot accept as a thesis “the law 
of the equality of all human beings.” 
Dr. Adler’s stress upon social feeling 


very 





BOOKS 


for Parents 











and the difficulties that arise from seek- 


ing a fictitious goal of superiority is 
helpful. One cannot assume, however, 


that man’s dynamic qualities, his striv- 
ings and his accomplishments are to be 
found in any single force resident in 
his unconscious life. Man’s personality 
and evolution are not the result of a 
single determining quality or character- 
istic. The assumption of Dr. Adler’s 
single goal does not suffice to explain 
human nature nor its infinite variety.— 
Keviewed by Ira S. Wile, author of 
“Challenge of Childhood.” 
“o~ 

The Father of Little Women, by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Morrow has told us very simply 
the tale of Bronson Alcott, the father 
of the author of the children’s classic, 
Little Women. Alcott was a great edu- 
cator, many years ahead of his time. 
His Journal and Conversations of the 
Gospels need no further comment than 
their own eloquence. His ideas of 
teaching and discipline were opposed to 
the then accepted views of learning by 
rote and catechism. He was the first 
American teacher to believe in the child. 
He was stern but gentle. Sometimes— 
especially with his own children—he 
seems to be unwittingly overbearing. 
He stresses responsibilities too much, he 
talks “soul” his youngsters until he 
burdens them with a sense of life and 
God which to me seems too enormous 
for a young child. This is, of course, 
an outgrowth of Puritan New Eng- 
land. But how much gentler it is than 
that harsh old Calvinism. Bronson Al- 
cott believed in a discipline the child 
could accept. Nothing is worse than 
giving punishment that does not relate 
to the offense and which the child does 
not recognize as just. Yet this educator, 
persecuted in his own day, was so 
modern as to believe that children could 
punish their own offenders best. Today 
we recognize this with students’ coun- 
cils, student monitors, etc. Mrs. Mor- 
row has not done all she might with 
this beautiful, tragic, aspiring life—it 
is a fine poem, the life of Bronson Al- 
cott. But the letters of himself and his 
children, his conversations with his stu- 
dents recorded here, his journals and be- 
liefs, will mean much to every parent 
eager to fulfill his or her parental obli- 
gations. This book is a philesophy of 
education, of parenthood and of life— 
a philosophy that was practiced.—Re- 
viewed by Harry Alan Potamkin. 


ae 


The Heart of a Child, by Virginia 
Terhume Van de Water. W. A. Wilde 
Co.. 1927. $1.50. 

At the end of the author’s sketch of 
her early childhood the parent who 
(Continued on next page) 
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For the second successive year 
an Appleton Book has won 
the medal, awarded by 
CHILDREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, for the best book 
for parents. 





THE 1928 WINNER 


_] Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday 
Child 





By DOUGLAS A. THOM, 


M.D 
Director of the Habit Clinics 


Boston 


The subject of this book is the proper 
management of the normal child during his 
formative years, so as to guide his mental 
life into sound and healthy development, and 
to cure such undesirable habits, personality 
traits, and delinquent tendencies as may arise 
The book concentrates on the mental side of 
the child's life, but it does not neglect the 
importance of sound bodily health as a factor 
in the child's conduct. Every mental prob- 
lem is studied in relation to the child's 
physical well-being $2.50 


THE 1927 WINNER 


_] The Problems of 
Childhood 


By ANGELO PATRI 





The problems arising in the eternal triangle 
of parents, children, and schools, are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Patri out of his long experience 
in a book of great practical value. $2.00 


Also by ANGELO Patri: 


|] School and Home.............. . $1.50 
Ce Ge WII 55 cnc cc cc ccencee LO 
O Talks te Mothers................ .50 


Other Famous Appleton Books 
for Parents 


] The Care and Feeding of 
Children 

By L. Emmett Holt, M.D $1.25 
O The Inner World of Childhood 

By Frances G. Wickes $3.00 
] Baby's Daily Exercises 

By Edward Theodore Wilkes, M.D 

$1.00 

O Psychology for Child Training 

By Arland D. Weeks $2.00 


The Psychology of the Preschool 
Child 


By Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I 


Stecher $2.75 
OC) Nutrition and Growth in Chil- 
dren 
By W.R. P. Emerson, M.D. $2.50 
0 The Unstable Child 
By Florence Mateer $2.75 


0 Children’s Reading 


By Lewis M. Terman and Mar- 
garet Lima $2.00 


0 Pastimes for Sick Children 
By Mary Street Whitten and Hope 
W hitte 


These Are Appleton Books 


Convenient Order Form 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32d St., New York 


Please send me a copy of each of the books 
checked above, for which | enclose $ 


C-4-28 


(add 8° a copy for carriage) 


Name... 


City 


























‘Timely Books 


for Parents 








Tells the story of reproduction and 
birth for boys and girls between the 
ages of six and twelve—‘‘A book for 
the parent to read to the child,” says 








child who will not eat as he should, 
Dr. Aldrich shows the “whys” 
of the matter. 





Expert advice on child feeding—bal- 
anced menus for every month of the 








Three Important Books 





Schweinitz—an authority in his field. 
CULTIVATING 
APPETITE is by Dr. C. A. Aldrich, 


well-known pediatrician. 





TWO TO SIX is by Mary Hartley 


Barnes, consulting dietitian. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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Books tor Parents 
(Continued from page 51) 


reads this little book will close it with 
one feeling paramount in his mind: 
Here is the picture of a small child— 
it might be any ordinary little girl— 
whose mind is filled with questions fot 
which she finds no answers—questions 
relating to birth, death, lite and human 
relationships. Moreover, through sensi- 
tiveness, shyness or fear of being mis- 
understood, she is unable to articulate 
these questions, to explain her problems 
to the older people about her. Thus tor 
many years things which could easily 
have been cleared up were left dark 
and confused in her thoughts. Parents 
reading this book will realize the tre- 
mendous importance of a wise and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward their children 
during the impressionable early period 
of their lives. 





of 


Homemaking, a Profession for Men 
and Women, by Elizabeth and Forreste: 
Macdonald. Marshall Jones Co. $2.00. 

This book will be stimulating reading 
for parents, although it is intended pri- 
narily for the use of classes in Hor 
Economics, and is also an excellent book 
to present to a young man or young 
woman about to be married. It discusses 
“Household Management.” “Food Se 
lection,” “Clothing Selection and Care,” 
as well as “The Conduct of Personal 
and Social Relationships,” “The Home 
and the Wage-Earning Mother,” and 
many other matters of interest to home- 
makers. The point of view is modern 


Secrets of Good Health, by Sir Wm 
Arbuthnot Lane. Doubleday, Page. 
1927. $2.00 net. 

This book by the president ot the 
New Health Society is full of good ad 
vice to the ordinary man and woman 
girl and boy, as to how to keep well. It 
is based on material used by the author 
in a series of articles in the Daily Mat 
of London, and is written in a simple, 
popular style. 

Pas 

Approaching Motherhood, by George 
L. Brodhead, M.D. Hoeber. New ed., 
1927. $1.50. 

The material in this little book is 
arranged in a series of questions and 
answers, each chapter consisting of up- 
to-date information needed by every ex- 
pectant mother. The questions are short 
and to the point, and the answers are 
given in simple and direct sentences, 
with sufficient detail to make them of 
real practical value. As an instance of 
this, in the chapter on Hygiene the 
question is asked: “Is it all right for 
me to sleep with my arms over or under 
my head?” and the answer is: “Yes. 
The position of the arms during sleep 
has no effect upon the pregnancy.” The 
chapter on Complications of Pregnancy, 
Accidents, Diet, and Miscarriage, as 
well as the one on Hygiene, are espe- 
cially helpful, while the one on Popular 
Fallacies will be read with interest 

Dr. Brodhead is visiting obstetrician 
to the Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
Harlem Division, New York City. 
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Dr. Watson’s Long Awaited 
Book on Child Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CARE OF INFANT 
AND CHILD 


By JOHN B. WATSON 
Author of “E n” 


> 
Beha risy 


elieving that psychological care of 


the child is as necessary as physical 
are, Dr. Watson has prepared this 


handbook, in which he discusses in 


tail daytime and night care, in- 


volving such problems as the control 
of tear, rage, temper, mother love, 
SeX, et Fully illustrated $2.00 


LIVING WITH 
OUR CHILDREN 


By LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Author of “The Homemaker and Her Job’’ 


\ distinguished professional woman, 
who 1s also che successful mother of 
a family of eleven, tells for the benefit 
of parents and teachers how she 


“lives with” her children \n ex- 
tremely practical book. $2.50 
Order "On ur book- 
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PARENTHOOD 


and the 


CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


of 


CHILDREN 


By Thomas Walton Galloway, Ph.D. 


Associate Director Department of 
Educational Measures, American 
Social Hygiene Association 
“Dr. Galloway shows that it is 
entirely possible to present the 
results of scientific research in 
nontechnical language and at the 
same time pervade the whole 
process with idealistic sentiment. 
Dr. Galloway has approached 
this problem with rare skill. The 
course is admirable, sorely need- 


ed, and should be widely used.” 


—Federal Council Bulletin. 


Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


Che Methodist Book Concern 


150 FIFTH AVE. 
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This Pal Idea 
(Continued from page 21) 


experiment to single out one child in 
preference to the others, and it leads, 
in the disregarded ones, to the emotional 
states that offer such a fertile field to 
psychoanalysts later on. 

One more argument contra. The boy 
who pals with his father, the girl who 
pals with her mother, lose the desire 
ind the knack of palling with their own 
contemporaries. The adult point of view 
grows upon them, they have no patience 
with the immaturity of their natural 
companions. And those companions, in 
turn, resent their absorption in adult in- 
terests and turn for pals to those whom 
they consider less “high hat.” 

Let me try to make quite clear 
once more the distinction between close 
companionship and palship. That the 
former can and does exist. to the glory 
of the home and its future citizens, 
there is no doubt. As long as parents 
go to school with their children, play 
with their children, exchange confi 
dences with their children, love and are 
loved by them, there is no danger of 
lack of companionship between them. 
But this pal relationship, with its de- 
mand for an equality that is all but im- 
possible on the face of it, with its de- 
vouring concentration and exacting re- 
quirements, physical, mental, and psy- 
chological, is a different proposition. It 
should be approached, if at all, with the 
good of the child, not the selfish grati- 
heation of the parent in mind, and with 
an honest recognition of the difficulties 
involved in creating and in maintain- 
ing it, 

~~; vv 
Music for Children 
(Continued from page 32) 


To a Humming Bird 


F M00 GCHEOEP osisecassccucs 75 
lrees 

OO EATHO? oo cieeosvasceukads 1.50 
‘| he Bee 

Victor (20614) 90246404000 866 75 
Rustle of Spring 

Columbia (Z003M) ...cccccocs 1.00 
The Palms 

Columbia (5041M) .......... 1.25 
Flight of the Bumble Bee 

Columbia (67096D) .......... 1.50 
Christ Arose 

Brunswick (2695) ........... Pp 
Hosanna 

Brunswick (30110) .......... 1.50 


Piano Rolls 
Spring Song ( Spross ) 
Duo-Art (69430) 2.50 
Sounds of the Forest 


Duo-Art (69430) ............ 2.50 
Bird Music 

Dmb-Art (G59G9) ko scccccaas 2.25 
The Butterfly ( Lavallee ) 

Duo-Art (63169) ..:......... 2.25 
Butterflies ( Schumann ) 

I’cite-Mignon (B6367)....... 1.50 
Spring Song ( Mendelssohn ) 

Ielte-Mignon (C1466) ....... 2.00 
Easter Hymns 

MUO AETOMED  escckscavwes 1.75 
Butterfly (Grieg) 

oe el, } eee 1.25 








ROM that early morning hour 

when the child pipes all hands on 
deck he begins asking questions 
some of them wise, some of them 
foolish, some easy to answer, some 
which require scientific knowledge, 
artistic knowledge, literary knowl- 
edge, all kinds of knowledge. And 
it is of the utmost importance that 
this natural instinct of the children 
'should be satisfied in just the right 
| way, which will keep them interested 
‘and asking for more. How many 
| parents have the time or know how? 
This is only one of the great ser- 
vices which The Book of Knowledge 
is giving to parents and children. 
It is today the most important link 
between the home and the school 
'the strongest bond in the three- 
/cornered partnership of parent, child 
| and teacher. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 165, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


l 
1 
I 
i 
You are invited to have this beautiful booklet, which contains 
1 54 striking pages and many pictures from the wonderful new 
| edition of The Book of Knowledge now being published. 
Information as to bindings and prices sent without obligation. 
Mail this inquiry coupon now, while you think of it, and 
I 
l 
| 


receive the booklet FREE for your children. 


Name 


Address 


-DO 
OU 


How does a soap bubble 
hold together? 

What becomes of smoke? milk? 

Why does a stick float? 


ATE ARE... 2 





Why is a raindrop round? 
Why does cream form on 


Why do we go to sleep? 


18 Great Departments 
15,000 Pictures That Educate 


. . . ' 
Starting with the first eager question, The 


Book of Knowledge picks up the child’s 
awakened interest and carries it along 
progressively until the entire subject has 
been made clear. It furnishes the delight 
of a story-book, the joy of a motion picture, 
and at the same time that store of practical 
information which goes to the making of a 
well-rounded education. The Book of 
Knowledge is an encyclopedia of the world’s 
knowledge, arranged in psychological order 
following the child’s natural method of 
learning), written in simple, interesting 
style, and with 15,000 educational pictures 
which perfectly supplement and aptly illus- 
trate the text. Today The Book of Knowl- 
edge is in the homes of more than 2,000,000 
children. It has been published in six 
languages, has won eleven great inter- 
national medals, and is endorsed by parents 
and educators everywhere. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, co-author of 
“Genetic Studies of Genius,” and of 
“Children’s Reading,”’ says: ‘““The Book of 
Knowledge really helps to make learning 
interesting to the growing mind.” 


Your Children Will Be Delighted 
With This Free Book of 54 Pages 
From the New Edition 







Children 4-28 
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Follow the sensible example of thousands of 
other young mothers and relieve your mind 
and body of needless worry and fatigue. Let 





the finest and most efficient of all baby- 
tenders, take care of your baby! 


What a relief! No matter what part of the 
house you yourself may be in, baby will be 
safe and contented—moving about at will; 
out of harm’s way the live-long day. 


Safety-Walker has every advantage of other 


baby-tenders, and several exclusive features of its own. 
free-swinging seat automatically adjusts itself to every move- 
rhe back-rest is of beautifully 


ment of baby’s legs and body. 
upholstered Spanish Art leather. 


And there is a removable foot-rest that snaps into place, and a 
long removable handle that instantly converts Safety-Walker 
into a distinctive, smart-looking perambulator. 1 
bound all around, Safety-Walker cannot mar furniture or walls. 
And when not in use, Safety-Walker folds flat and is easily car- 


ried or stored away in small closet space. 


See your dealer, or write us. 


Walker for a week's trial, subject to approval on your part. 


THE ROCKAWAY MANUFACTURING 


We will send you a Safety- 








“His Mother's Choice” 
The 


Being rubber 





SAFETY-WALKER with foot- 
rest attached. 





COMPANY 


533-535 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


——— 





SAFETY-WaALKER folded flat. 

















BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 





Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Tutoring, etc. 





A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 








SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 
| Telephone — Plaza 9512 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


JESS PERLMAN, Director 
| Consultation by Appointment 
| 


NEW YORK CITY 











CHOCO-WHEAT CAKES 


(Trade Mark) 


Parents who are particular about the kind of 
candy their children eat need not hesitate to give 
them our original Choco-Wheat Cakes. 
Being made of highest-grade pure milk chocolate 
and wheat in a delicate form, they are highly 
nutritious and easily assimilated. Send twenty- 
five cents for five. You will be surprised and 
delighted. We know you will like them and send 
for more 
KOHL CANDY COMPANY 

76 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


“We Make Only One Thing, But Make It Good” 
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r FOODS used by ov ~ * 
3000 doctors to sup- 
plement the baby’s 
milk diet. 





eT aan Costs less than if 

ABTS ess lan 1 

BABY SOUP =—— at home and 

*nables » to be 

we por vel y with baby 

OILS instead of in the 

VE L kitchen. 

Ask your doctor and write us for dealer's name 

HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 








‘\, 1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. f 











Billy the Unspanked 
Continued from page 24) 
sober as a judge. Soberer,” declared 
Mr. Bradley. 

“There! You see!” exclaimed Miss 
Jane triumphantly. “You don't either 
of vou know a thing about it, but there’s 
one person you can’t fool with your 
pretending to be sober !” 

“You mean you can see through us ’”’ 
asked Mrs. Bradley meekly. 

“I mean Billy Brad can,” said 
Jane. “They've got the sharp 
those little ones. I put him down and 
‘Good night!’ and he gives one 
look at my face and he knows I mean 
it, and he’s through. But you! You 
could put him down and say ‘Sleep now, 
or I'll wallop you!’—and mean it—and 
he looks at your faces and sees you don't 
mean it. Or don’t know how to say it 
so he knows you mean it. You can’t 
look at him without letting your faces 
say. ‘Oh! you lovely child! If you ask 
me anything I just know I can’t refuse 
it!’—both of you. And they can see, 
those little ones!” 


Miss 


eyes, 


| Sav 


Mr. and Mrs. Bradley knew they 
were guilty 
“Like hawks,” added Miss Jane. 


“Like ferrets their looks are, the way 
those little ones can see who means it 
don’t. “Parents,” she said, 
have children. Not until 


and who 


oughtn t to 


they've had three or four, anyway.” 
“We'll try to be stern,” said Mr. 
Bradley. 
“After this,” said Mrs. Bradley. 
“You be stern!” scoffed Miss Jane. 


“You’re going to have a terrible time 
with that child, with those good-natured 
faces you've got, if you don’t do some- 
thing about it.” 
“What can we do 
Mr. Bradley. 
“Well,” said Miss Jane, 


thing I can think of is masks.” 


about it?” asked 


“the only 


“Masks?” cried Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ley in unison. 

“Yes’m and sir,” said Miss Jane 
firmly. “I said masks. That’s the only 
hope I can see—go-to-bed masks. For,” 
she added, “there’s one thing about 
masks, they don’t grin when they 


shouldn't if they’re made without a grin 
in the first place.” 

“But a mask!” exclaimed Mrs. Brad- 
lev with something like horror. 

“And I don’t mean an ugly mask,” 
said Miss Jane; “I mean a firm-set 
mask, which you and Mr. Bradley most 
certainly do not wear when you look at 
that child. I mean a mask that looks 
as if it meant it when it said it, and 
that’s what you and Mr. Bradley don’t.” 
asked Mr. Bradley, 
speaking to Mrs. Bradley, for Tran- 
tow their friend who made the 
amazingly lifelike art masks. “Tran- 
tow could make a mask for you and one 
for me, exactly like us but to look as if 


“Trantow ?” 


was 


we really meant ‘Go to bed.’ Just to 
wear when we are putting Billy Brad 
to bed.” 
“T know he’d do it for us,” 
Bradley. 
“And the 
Jane, 


said Mrs. 


sooner the better,” said 


Miss “because, whether or no, I 
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Read and Heed the 
Tycos 


Fever Thermometer 





The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer should 
be instantly available in 
every home, especially where 
there are children Send 
coupon below for free book- 
let. “Childhood, Youth, and 
Old Age,” telling how to use 
the Tycos Fever Thermometer. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 

Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A 

Please send me Childhood, 
Youth, and Old Age. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE TALE OF TENJIN 
By LEONIE ADAMS 
How a Much-abused Man became 
a Saint. Told from a Japanese 
Legend and Illustrated from Scroll 
Paintings in the Museum 
in 
THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 
Edited by 
WINIFRED E. HOWE 


Published four times a year 
Price 25 cents per copy—$1.00 per year 





Hours of Solid Fun — 


with 


cHICKCHIC 





PATENTED 


RASTER Egg DYE 


BEAUTIFUL, BRILLIANT, yet 
DELICATE COLORS 


The New Modern Way 


Clean, Safe, Harmless, and Simple. 
No tablets to break and no powders 
to sift, or to soil the children’s hands, 
or ruin your rugs and carpets. 


BIG COMBINATION ENVELOPE 


All For 10c—Contains 
Six Beautiful Color Sheets 


Transfer Pictures 
Kiddie Cut-outs 
Magic Ineisible ¢ Barnyard Scene 
“Happy Chick” Easter Greetings 





.Bushels 
of Fun For The 
ub Whole Family. 
At all Drug, Grocery, 
Stationery, 5 and 10c 
stores. if your dealer 
hasn't it, send us his 
name and 10c and we 
will send you a package. 
FRED FEAR &CO. Dept.9 Brooktyn,N.Y. 
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leave on the Eighteenth of the Month- 
Atter-Next.” 

The masks, as lifelike similes of the 
faces of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, were a 
great success, as they were sure to be 
when Trantow undertook to do them. 

“Yours is wonderful,” Mrs. Bradley 
said when Mr. Bradley first tried his 
on; “firm but not cross. How is mine?” 

“Not even severe,” said Mr. Bradley, 
“but quite decided about something. 
Not, I should say, to be moved.” 

“Do I look kind in it?” asked Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“So kind that I would kiss you—un- 
less you said ‘No,’ and then | would 
not,” said Mr. Bradley. 

“But you'd love me just the same?” 
she asked. 

“Completely the same,” he said. 

“I think they’ll do,” said Mrs. Brad- 
ley. 

So on Friday—which was Miss Jane’s 
evening off, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bradley put on their kind-but-firm 
masks and put Billy Brad to bed. He 
was all of Billy Brad while he was 
being undressed and put into the mys- 
teriously complex and numerous arms 
and legs of his pajamas and while being 
buttoned up the back, and he hopped 
like a rabbit and was hopped in one big 
hop into his crib, and tucked in nicely. 

“And now go to sleep, Billy Brad,” 
said Mrs. Bradley. “Good night!” 

“Good night, Billy Brad!” said Mr. 
Bradley. 

And then Billy Brad put one arm 
outside his blanket and looked up at his 
father and his mother, and through his 
brain flashed thoughts of more hopping 
like a rabbit, but what he saw made him 
decide that it might be as well to take 
a nap. There was no challenge in the 
faces daring him to be naughty; there 
was no smile suggesting that he could 
take advantage of good nature. 

“"Night!” said Billy Brad, and he 
cuddled down and squeezed his eyes 
tight shut. And that is the end of the 
story, and a very good story I think it 
is. But I don’t think much of the title. 
[ think the title should be “Kind But 
Firm Does It.” 

Oe 


What to Tell Children 


about Death 
(Continued from page 13) 


interpretation of its meaning, but de- 
velops instead an abnormal and childish 
interest in the material details involved. 

Adults frequently misunderstand chil- 
dren's expression of emotion. Not hav- 
ing our ready-made ways of showing 
feeling, children often give vent to 
emotional stress in ways so unconven- 
tional as to be interpreted by the adult 
as evidence of lack of feeling. A six- 
year-old girl, when told of her mother’s 
death, neither shed tears nor uttered 
any sound indicative of sorrow; “You 
be my mother now,” she begged her 
older sister, then ran half a mile at 
full speed beside the sister, who was rid- 
ing her bicycle to the post-office. Later 
comments and attitudes throughout the 
next ten years revealed the depth of 
feeling underneath this childish gesture. 

(Continued on next page) 

















HEALTH- 


Rain or Shine 


for $5.50 | 








HIS is the “BUSY KID- 
DIE” HANGER, the only 
doorway gym which abolishes 
screw eyes. Swing, trapeze, and 
flying rings are all hung from 


the patented “BUSY KID- 
DIE” HANGER, which is 
quickly and easily fastened in 
place or released by the turn 
of a thumb screw. Will not 
mar the woodwork; tested to 
350 Ibs. 


Whether it’s bright, 

Or whether it's rainy, 

It’s all the same 

To Jimmy and Janie. 

They can always have fun 
Without getting wet, 

Doing all kinds of tricks 

On their “BUSY KIDDIE" Set. 


As a piece of rainy-day equipment 
“BUSY KIDDIE” can't be beat. 
Shut-in days are such a trial for moth- 
ers. It’s so hard to keep children 
amused and out of mischief; so diff- 
cult to assure 
happy exercise 
that will keep 
bodies strong 
and healthy. 
The ‘“ BUSY 
KIDDIE"’ 
HANGER 
makes it pos 
sible to turn 
any doorway 
into a _ triple 
gym, and chil- 
dren adore the 
fun and exer 
cise that makes 
rainy days pass 
quickly and 
happily. 











See Hanger Over Door 


Free Folder tells all about 
‘*‘Busy Kiddie.’’ Write today 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 


Box N Jenkintown, Penna. 











For Advertising Policy see page 44. 

















Would You Like 
Extra Money Too? 


isily by 


ders can earn it easi 
telling other fathers 
mothers about CHILDREN, 
Parents, 


subscriptions 


and 
The 


Vlagazine for and re- 


newing the of 


those who are already readers. 


Over $2,000 was paid out in 


commissions and bonuses to 


our in ONE 
MONTH, 


busy mothers who devote only 


represent atives 


and most of them are 


spare time to this pleasant and 


profitable work. 


“It’s a joy to sell CHILDREN,” 


writes Mrs. R. A. G., of Ohio. 
“It isn’t a magazine I sell, it 
is a_ help. And all young 


mothers as well as older ones 


want it.” 


You, 


response 


too, will meet a similar 


in your community. 


Mail this Coupon Today! 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
| would like to earn some extra 
money in my spare time. Send me 
your plan 
Rs at ec at Row handed 
| 

Address 
City State 

428-A 
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What to Tell Children 
about Death 


(Continued from page 55) 


No matter how carefully a child has 
been handled to prevent his being ex- 


cessively shocked by the coming of 
death, his candid interest in the subject 
is likely at any time to startle some 


adult into trying to impress him with its 
seriousness, and this repression may at 
once focus the child’s attention with 
exaggerated intensity on the problem of 
death. A twelve-year-old girl may per- 
plex her parents when they see the fas- 


cination exerted on her by a funeral 
cortege and the persistent interest 
aroused in her by any mortuary sug- 
gestion. If they remonstrate with her 


or tell her outright that she is depraved 
this will only slow up her 
through curiosity into the normal adult 
attitude of protective indifference. Pro- 
vided the girl is healthy-minded in 
other ways, enjoys active sports, and 
plays happily with children of her own 
age, one may suppose that this dispro- 
portionate attention to death is but the 
adolescent flaring up of human interest 
that makes even vital statistics pregnant 
with meaning. 


pri Tess 


EAR of death is perhaps an inescap- 

able result of any contact with it, but 
this can be lessened intensified by 
the treatment of the child. We can bring 
in plenty of healthful interests so that 
there need no turning in upon this 
depessing topic, but whenever the child 
bids us share with him his fumbling at- 
tempt to find a place for death in an en- 
durable philosophy of life, we need to 
pocket our own emotion: ally charged at- 
titudes and look at the question in the 


or 


be 


light of the child’s burning desire to 
know. 

Whatever philosophy or religious be- 
lief we have seers our own, we should 
try to leave the child unprejudiced in 
seeking his way out of the morass of 
inescapable physical facts. At adoles- 
cence comes a period of investigation 
of previously accepted beliefs, when 


confusion is in proportion to the earlier 
fixedness of attitudes now questioned. 
The child whose religious equipment is 


edjustable to his new needs, rather than 
hard and fast in the form he wanted 
when he was small, will be less likely 
to be left by the swirl of his adolescent 


emotional upheaval high and dry out- 


side the current of religious influence. 
lhe religious interpretation of life 


which the parent has made his own by 
vears of living cannot fit the undevel- 
oped child. And if used by the parent 
to shield the child, is apt instead to hin- 
der him in his search what shall be 
for him a livable outlook on life. The 
parent who has most to offer his child 
regarding the mysteries of life and 
death is the parent who clings to the 
great things in his religious belief but 
is not afraid to face change. He will 
meet the child’s questioning with frank- 
ness while acknowledging the limita- 
tions of his own knowledge. And _ be- 
tween him and his children will grow 
up that rare companionship of the 
seekers after truth. 


for 


for Parents 








Give your Children 
Nature Books for 
Spring and Summer 
Reading— 
The next number of the Round 
Table will contain a list of the 
best flower, bird, and animal 
books, compiled by Kathryn 
Clark, of the Department of 
Elementary Instruction of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Sent 
free upon request. 
Butterfly, tree, flower and bird 
guides, $1.25 each. 


HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue New York City 
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FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


A SPRING EXHIBIT 
OF OUTDOOR PLAYTHINGS 
MARCH 20th—APRIL 15th 

Lawn Wading Pool Novel Sand Boxes 


Outdoor Apparatus New Sand Toys 
Sport Balls Wagons, Carts, and Tools 


A new collection of nature study books 
Children’s Book and Play Service 
54 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 1069 








LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 
6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The W ay Man Learned Music” 


0k sting only $2.50 
R. W. Claiberse, A B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 






















































Books for A 
Children 


Small Children and Fairy Tales 


by LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


Author of “Here and Now Story Book” 


™ HALL we read or tell our children 
fairy tales? 

We should all agree, I presume, 
to the general statement that a thing is 
ight for a child if it furthers the de- 
velopment suitable for his age, and 
wrong if it hinders this development. 
lhis will hold as true for fairy tales as 
for anything else. Our disagreements 
will appear when we try to state what 
development is suitable for a given age 
and how fairy tales help or hinder 
the growth process 


Begin with the children, small chil- 


dren, say two to five-year-olds. We 
should agree at once that they are in 
the play stage. But what is play in 


two-year-old terms? Is it the same 
thing as play in five-year-old terms? 
Or in thirty-year-old terms? In some 
ways all play is alike. When a two- 
year-old plays he re-lives his own daily 
program of dressing, washing, eating. 
perhaps with dolls for actors, perhaps 
with himself. Or perhaps he is en- 
tirely engrossed in the immediate physi- 
cal experience—the pulling of a wagon, 
the handling of sand. 

When a five-year-old plays, he re- 
lives an experience of his own, and he 
rehearses a railroad experience perhaps 
with blocks, or perhaps with crayons 
and paper, or perhaps with his own 
hody as the puffing engine. Or per- 
haps he, like the two-year-old, is en- 
grossed in the immediate physical ex- 
perience—speeding on a velocipede, or 
coasting down a snowbank. 

lhe first difference between the play 
of children and the play of adults lies 
not so much in the nature of play— 
for all three depend upon recalls of past 
experience—as in the fact that adults 
are by and large content with vicarious 
play, they let George do it, always ex- 
cepting the blessed grown-up children 
vhom we call artists. But children are 
! otoriously doers. 





HE second difference is in the 
materials they have to play with— 
the experiences they have to recall. 
What experiences have two-year-olds 
to draw upon? Practically nothing 
hich they have not learned through 
their own senses. It is a narrow world 
hey have touched, smelled, heard, seen 
ind felt. A five-year-old’s world is 
vider, but it is still a place he has in- 
estigated with his own senses and 
lingers. 
And language? What place has lan- 
vuage in a child’s world? Where do 
tories come in at all? What need have 
these active little doers of language ex- 
cept as a utilitarian tool to make wants 


known and to communicate practical 
ideas? Can language be a tool for 
play? Yes, it can be and is exactly 
that. Children use it for play purposes 
just as they use everything they touch. 
It is a tool for recalling their experi- 
ences—sense and muscle experiences 
centering around themselves. 


HAT then is the stuff out of 

which stories for two-year-olds 
should be made? The problem looked 
at in terms of his experiences strongly 
suggests that he does not need any 
stories which grown-ups would call sto- 
ries. Watch a two-year-old play for 
an hour—watch him not merely with 
your eyes, but by tensing your muscles 
as he tenses his. If you are not too 
tired at the end, try to think how lan- 
guage can recall this experience to him. 
Perhaps it will be by simple repetitions 
ot phrases, rhythmic sounds, words, real 
or made up, that suggest sounds—but 
hardly an organized narrative. Surely 
not a fairy tale. 


ND five-year-olds? Their play 
d shows they can organize their ex- 
periences, though not in plot form. Have 
they enjoyed their lifting, their climb- 
ing, their pulling, their pushing, and 
will they enjoy living over these experi- 
ences? Should their stories recall the 
world they have smelled, seen, heard, 
tasted and struggled against with their 
five-year-old muscles, or should their 
stories deal with creatures who obey none 
of the laws five-year-olds are just dis 
covering? Should the story people be 
the kind they are learning to know, or 
should they be ugly stepmothers, kings 
and queens, strange giants, and brothers 
who go on impossible adventures? 
Should the animals be the kind they 
have played with and seen at work, o1 
unknown creatures with strange, even 
magic habits? In short, do five-year- 
olds know reality well enough to en- 
joy the piquancy of the magic in fairy 
stories? Do they know life well enough 
to follow the adult philosophy hidden 
in old folklore? Do they deal with 
abstractions easily enough to catch the 
symbolism of a myth? Is there any- 
thing in their own play which suggests 
that they are ready for fairy stories— 
even the best of them? And if they 
are not ready, will not fairy stories 
confuse them and postpone, perhaps 
permanently impair, the ability to see 
relationships—that ability which is the 
foundation of all genuine thinking and 
all genuine imagination ? 
Then no fairy stories ever? Hardly 
(Continued on next page) 
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cAPTIVATE 
EDUCATE 
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Two famous children’s books of 
pictures and rhymes can now be 
bought direct from the publishers 
at special prices to readers of 
“Children.” 
















“Dogs in Rhyme” 
-a brand new 
educational idea 
. teach the tots 
to love the dif- 
ferent dogs 
a picture in every 
line. 


Mother Goose in 
Rhyme... A 
picture to ev- 
ery line... 
An old story 
told in a new 
way... All 
pages in full 
color illus- 
trations, 
large type. 


BOOKS in RHYME WwiTH 
JA picture for Every Line" 
ORDER NOW! Price, single, 25c¢ each; 
the two, 50c.; postage prepaid. Money 


back if not all we claim. Use this coupon. 


| ae aI es a 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOODS CO. 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
snclose (J stamps 

I enclose 0 money order for 0 books. 

OLD MOTHER GOOSE 

DOGS IN RHYME 

Please send prepaid to— 


ry 
How many 


Name..... 
























For Advertising Policy see page 44. 














hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








“When They Are Six” 


twelve years old, they delight in 
fascinating clothes designed for 
in my own studio. The 
juality are delightful, too 


or one or 
wearing the 
girls and small boys 
low prices and fine 


The little frock is of figured dimity or quaint 
print, with tiny lace and linen buttons. Any 


I 
coloring you prefer. To 10 years, specially 


priced at $8.75 
The jumper suit is of colored linen, with 
white handkerchief linen blouse. Long or 


short sleeves, any color to 4 years, at only $9.50. 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 
dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 


Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Inviting In 


ADELE \AXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’’ 
267-A West llth Street, New York 


yuiries fr mm Spec lalty Shops. 

















No. 255, 37 in. long. . ey 
Reg. price, $12. 





No. 249, 31 tn. long. _— 
Reg. price 4 


SAVE ‘7 


on a BIG Fire Toy 


Special 30-Day Offer To Make Room for 
New Models 


A® unheard-of opportunity to secure a big, hand- 
some, $12 toy for only $5. No. 249, Big Kings- 
bury Combination Chemical Engine, finished in 
shining red enamel, with bright nickel plated lad- 
ders. Balloon-size tires, automatic gong, chemical 
tanks, hose, basket, etc., patented Kingsbury 
steering handle. Or No. 255, Big Kingsbury Hook 
and Ladder Truck, equipped with basket, hose 
balloon-size tires, automatic gong, etc. Bright red 
finish, nickel-plated ladders, gold bronzed tanks, 
Steering handle. Either toy sent by express, charges 


collect, for $5. Or sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1 
ieposit. Your money back if you're not delighted 
Take advantage of this offer now. Remember—it 


end definitely April 30th. 


KINGSBURY 


Mfg. Co., 94-d Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


<tt> 
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Send 10 cents for its ‘‘balloon”’ tire 
novel eraser, 2 made of eraser 
Kingsbury toy rubber. Set of 
disc wheel, with four, 35 cents. 





Books for Children 


(Continued from page 57) 


that. Give him fairy stories as soon as 
he is firmly enough oriented in reality 
not to become confused by a world of 
magic, as soon as he has explored the 
world far enough by means of his efh- 
cient tools—his muscles and his senses 
—to have a the here and the 
now, and a consequent sense of 
ure in the far-away and the long-ago, 
even in the unreal. 

After all, why are we in such a hurry 
to fill up our children on fairy stories ? 
There is only one plausible reason, | 
believe. It is because fairy tales, or 
at least the old folk tales, are beautiful 
in form—in the patterns of their telling. 
But this is no real justification tor giv- 
ing children inappropriate content. The 
children can bide their time. Can we 
not instead try to build up a new liter- 
ature for little children, in which the 
familiar everyday world of their ex- 
periences is recalled to them in beauti- 
ful, patternful language, full of vivid 
sense and motor qualities, full of subtle 
balance of phrase and sound attained 
by simple repetition or by more com- 
plicated rhyme and rhythm—literature 
in which the intrinsic quality of the 
experience is heightened and intensified ? 
Small children use their language in this 
Their vivid imaginations work on 
the world they know. They do not need 


sense of 
pleas- 


Way. 


the crutches of magic to help them. The 
magic of the here and now has not de- 


parted for these active little doers in 
their first-hand attack on the world. 


OT 


For children who prefer fairy 
tales about other children 


Some children do not care for con- 
ventional fairy tales about kings and 
queens, but prefer stories in which chil- 
dren like themselves have magic adven- 


tures. There are so many of these that 

we can only list a few of the most 

charming ones. 

THe PrINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. 
George Macdonald. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Mopsa THE Farry. Jean Ingelow. Har- 
per. $1.75. 

Tue Littte Lame Prince. Dinah 
Marie Mulock. Rand, McNally. 
$1.00, net 

“ee 


For children old enough for real 
fairy tales 


East 0’ THE SUN AND WEST 0’ THE 
Moon. Gudrun Thorne-Tornsen. 
Rand, McNally. 75c. 


TALES OF LavuGuHuTER. (Ed.) Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Doubleday, Page. 
$1.75. 

THe Boy Wuo KNEW WHAT THI 
Birps Saip. Padraic Colum. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

ANpREW Lanc Fatiry Book Series. 


Longmans, Green. $1.75. 


Tue Farry Book. Dinah Marie Mul- 
ock. Macmillan. $2 50. 

Hans ANDERSEN'S Farry TAces. Illus. 
by W. Heath. Dutton. $2.00. 











Sprinkle talcum powder on a sheet of 
black paper or anydark surface. Stand 
on one foot, then the other. What do 
your footprints show? 


Danger Signs 


Are your arches flat? Do your toes overlap? 
Have you bunions, or undertoe corns? Is the 
footprint marred by calluses?— If the 
feet are not both normal, take care! Gradu- 
ally the trouble will intensify until you pay 

the penalty of neglect with painful, odorous, 

misshapen feet 


The Sure Way to Relief 


Fortunately, your feet can be cared for- 
and you can do much to correct abnormal 
conditions. The first step is foot-hygiene and 
proper shoes. 

Pediforme Shoes are designed to enhance the 
beauty of the foot while acting as a corrective 
of any conditions not normal. The U. 8 
Gov't (Medical Dept.) endorsed Pediforme 
as do thousands of civilians—men, women 
and children. 


Get this Booklet 
FREE — The contents 
shows how to correct the 
major group of foot ills 
without recourse to 
braces or surgery. Simple 
rules for foot-hygiene are 
given And illustrated 
are various good-looking 
styles in various leathers. 
— Pediforme Shoes tor In- 
fants, Children, Youths, 
Misses, Men and Women. 
Get your copy without charge. Simply send 
your name and address. Don't neglect your 
feet. Write today! 


PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
DEPT. Q 
36 West 36th St... New York, N. Y. 
322 Livingston St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. a 











Newspapers, playgrounds, 
schools and civic associations 
will soon be holding their 


annual roller skating com pet!- 
tions for boys and girls. With 
these fast, silent, easy -running 
“CHICAGOS,” and the in- 
structionsgivenin ourfree book, 
you can be among the winners 
this year. “CHICAGOS”™ 
are sold by all good dealers or 
sent d'rect on receipt of $4.00 
and dealers name. 
Get this Free Book Now 
Tells everything you want to 
know about roller skating— 
correct position, proper start- 
ing and stopping, how to get 
more speed, etc 

Chicago Roller Skate Co. 

Established Over 20 Years 


4448 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


“CHICAGQ” 


: TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


Only “CHICAGOS” 
have the special comd 
position rubber tires 
that are noiseless and 
shock absorbing; pre 
vent sli'pping. stop 
with four-wheel- 
brakes and outwear 
steel wheels Ball- 
bearing high-speed 
dise wheels, 











PARENTS 


Why not write us for the following 
pamphlets? 


Child Questions and Their Answers 


Helen W. Brown 10c 
Some Inf’mation for Mother 

John Palmer Gavit 15c 
The Boy Problem 10c 


List of other publications sent on request 


THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
370-A Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“LOOK, Mother, 
I'm Growing 


afl 9 
Up Fast!”’ 
f e “That's fine, dear! you 
_ & can almost see yourself 


grow, can't you?” 
Detecto, the preferred 
bathroom scale is the 
best kind of playmate 
for your youngsters. It 
encourages good health 
; and diet habits. It is 
Zz : sturdy—built for a life- 
s -\ time of use—and abso- 
lutely truthful! 
} Careful mothers check 
their children’s weight 


daily. 
The three Detecto 
< models are portable, 


; compact, and come in 
hai four delightful color 
finishes — blue, green, 

orchid and white. 

(Detecto Jr. in 

white only.) 


DETECT) 


The Jacobs Bros., Inc. 
Dept. 8 318 Greenwich St. S. ¥..¢. 


Detecto Junior 
11.85 


East of the Mississippi 
Detecto Ace 
15.00 


$15. 
(Illustrated on right) 
Detecto Royal 
$18.75 
At all department and 


hardware stores, or 
direct from the makers. 
ALSO 


Send for Free 
Health Literature 


Detecto-Lettc, thefamous 
Springless Baby Scale. 

















<MRYLAND! 


Open an enchanted world of magic 


forms and colors to your chil 


“Oh, my,” cries a delighted kid- 
Zz die, “see this—and this!” Vivid 
airy fabrics— ing fairy jew- 
- els. A finger touch— they vanish 
—succ by even more won- 
-* drously lovely forms. 
WL) The Artascope develops your 
child’s artistic sense. From com- 
Lal mon things— a bit of bright rib- 
bon, a few beads, a scrap of silk— 
a& he creates designs of elfin beauty. 
He never tires of the Artascope. 
Its magic is always new. 
a More than a fascinating toy, 
the Artascope is a genuine opti- 
cal instrument. Entertainsevery- 
body. Hard to break; never wears 
out. 91% inches high. Beautifully 
finished. With instructions. 






AT GOOD STORES 


ONLY OR DIRECT 


~~ 
%eARTASCOPE 


—_— Specialties, 13 Smith St., Rochester, N. Y. 
eterences: Lincoln-Alliance Bank; Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce 


Aon kom rfe on Learn OO | 


Send no money. Simply mail name 
and address on postcard. When your 
Artascope arrives, pay postman $2 
and a few cents postage. Delight in 
it 10 days. If you’re not fascinated, 
money back without question. 









‘If Parents Only Knew—"’ 


(Continued from page 18) 


and treated with the same courtesy and 
consideration as adults they will re- 
spond by surprisingly effective codper- 
ation and develop a more worthy and 
intelligent type of citizenship. 


The home can help children to develop 
a proper sense of the relative values of 
community issues by the degree of in- 
terest manifested in family discussion. 
Children who hear significant public 
affairs discussed with due consideration, 
learn to feel that the Child Labor 
Amendment is a more vital matter than 
the club entertainment or the neighbor- 
hood row. 


DULT members of the home can set 

an example of scrupulous observ- 
ance of their own civic duties, particu- 
larly the exercise of the franchise and 
the keeping of the law. In Detroit an 
effort has been made to enlist the chil- 
dren’s aid in getting out the adult vote. 
Parents will make an effort to go to 
the polls rather than appear negligent 
in the eyes of those eager boys and 
girls. Even uneducated foreign men 
and women will respond to the urgency 
of the children. This was very evident 
during the war when the children helped 
to bring in the women for registration 
at the school building for various kinds 
of war service. One disreputable-look- 
ing woman who had appeared at the 
school only on occasions when her off- 
spring were in trouble came shuffling 
across the alley in red carpet slippers 
and frowsy kimono and was dragged 
panting into the principal’s office by her 
youngest, a kindergarten pupil. “Da 
baby, he maka me come,” she explained. 
“Da baby, he say, ‘Ma, you come often 
enough by dat school when you ain't 
wanted. Now if you don’t come when 
you are wanted, by God, I have you 
pinched !” 


It is difficult to understand the logic 
of adults who rail at the lawless atti- 
tude of their children and continue 
themselves to break any laws they hap- 
pen to find inconvenient. It is easier 
to understand the attitude of the parents 
who declined the services of a perfectly 
good bootlegger with the explanation, 
“You see, we have a son.” The thing 
that carries over and determines the 
attitude of the young toward the law is 
not what adults say but what they do. 
When they see their parents continually 
disregarding the law, they are bound to 
lose their respect for either the law or 
their parents or both. 


The school, then, is trying through all 
its activities, and particularly through 
its social science curricula—nature 
study, geography, history, and civics— 
to develop in the child a sense of what 
citizenship in a democracy demands of 
him.’ The home can help by maintain- 
ing a democratic spirit “with liberty 
and justice for all,” by manifesting vital 
interest and concern in the great issues 
of the day, and by unflinching perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship, par- 
ticularly the exercise of the franchise 
and the observance of the law. 
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Bottle Sterilizer— 
covered white jar of 
Swedish enameled ware, 
about 8 in. across, inset 
? with a wire rack. Place 
six bottles upside down 
in the rack, let them boil, 

then lift out rack, bot- 
tles and all. $3.50 


HAT 


JANET GRAY 
SAW AT 
LEWIS & 
CONGER. 


me ae 


After her bath, the 
baby certainly is a 
lively young one. It 
makes me glad | have 
a Dressing Table to 
dress her on. It is 30 
in. high, and the can- 
vas top has pockets— 
most convenient! The 
whole thing folds up 
when not in use. $5.50 




















Brother is big enough now for solid foods 
And my Seprosiv saves me endless work, 
because it takes the skins and seeds out of 
things. It looks like a meat grinder, with 
a cone sieve on the front. Drop the food 
into the chopper, and turn the handle. 
The soft part squeezes through the sieve, 
the roughage drops out of the cylinder at 
the end. $4.35 complete, with two sieves. 
sary for kitchen, 


im 
fey & Concer 


46th St. & Sixth Ave., New York City 


The articles described here by Janet 
Gray may be purchased by mail. Free de- 
livery within 100 miles of New York City 


Send for the new free 
“Baby Booklet.” 
It offers suggestions 
for all the baby 


equipment neces- 


Please send me the articles checked 
below: 
Enclosed is. . .check, 
...send C.O.D. 
Bottle Sterilizer, $3.50; Dress- 
ing Table, $5.50; [| Seprosive, $4.35; 
(| Free ““Baby Booklet.” 


money order, 


Name 














JUNGLEGYM 
JUNIOR 


A Play A 


pparatus 
Par 2 March 25, 1924 
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In these days of too many toys for 
children, too many novelties, too 
many devices for their amusement, it 
is a veal discovery indeed that can 
win its place as an essential pzece of 
equipment along with swings, 
blocks and sand-pile, those funda- 
mentals in a child's world. 


To win such a place the newcomer 
must Satisfy Strong instinct 
hitherto unsatisfied; must offer a 
medium for creative play; must be 
simple in itself—in short, a bare 
scaffolding on which the child's 


imagination builds. 
I f requirements 
JUNGLEGYM. 
Established n in nearly a thousand 
children play, it has unfailing! 
The instinct to climb 

pels children on to irresistibly. They 
lamber, hang, twist, and stretch, developing 
and coordination along 
and courage The) play in 
ring ages without quarreling 
for turns and with demonstrated safety. In 
wcrobatics, im games spontaneously invented, 
in constructive projects, and in purely imagina- 
tive play they find JUNGLEGYM their 


constant ally, year after year. 


sore 


, 
and more are met by 


Iw 
places where 
proved ats ri ht alue. 
: it, 


veh, 
muscular strength 


rment 
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Troups oO att 
j 


Area 5 ft. x 7 ft. 
Used indoors as well as outside. 
0 F.O. B. Cambridge, Mass. 


Price $5 


Let us send you 
further information and references 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. Y. Office 


122 Greenwich St. 


Please send information to 


City died State 


(Children Apr.) 
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Games, Handcraft and Other Constructive Fun 


Making the Most of the 
Backyard 


OW is the time to look to the 
backyard and consider how it 
may be utilized to the full for 
the play of all the family. The accom- 
panying layout for a lot 50x115 feet, 
planned by the Los Angeles Department 
of Recreation as part of its service to 
families of the city, offers some inter- 
esting suggestions. Though many forms 
yf recreation are provided, the beauty 
tf the yard has not been sacrificed. 
The pond, which requires an inlet and 
outlet for water, probably will present 
the greatest difficulty to amateur land- 
scape artists. It may be omitted to leave 
a larger grassy space for free play. 
However, the mirrored surface of a 
pool edged by a rock garden certainly 
adds to the attractiveness of a yard and 
will prove a of recreation and 
education to the children, who will sail 
their toy boats upon it and seldom tire 
of watching the fish and water plants. 


source 


Court For Games. The court be- 
tween the garden and the garage is used 
for various games, according to the sea- 
son and the inclination of the tamily. 
The basketball goal on the side of the 
garage will be appreciated by the older 
boys and girls. Within the garage is 
provided the workbench which every 
boy ought to have for his “tinkering.” 

The equipment for volley ball con- 
sists of two posts, four inches by four 
inches by ten feet, one volley ball net 
and one volley ball. The posts may be 
set in the ground or may be portable. 
The playing area of the court may be 
varied to meet the space available in the 
backyard. 

If the volley-ball net is made adjust- 
able, the same posts will serve also for 
paddle tennis. This is a game played 
with inexpensive or homemade wooden 
paddles instead of racquets. For a 
young child it is an excellent substitute 
for tennis, and it has won many older 
fans as well. Information about the 
game may be secured from the Paddie 
Tennis Association, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


PRACTICE FOR THE GoLFER. The golf 
holes for practice putting are made by 
sinking tin cans approximately four 
inches in diameter into the lawn. A 
golf driving net hung in the back of the 
garage will help the of the 
family to improve their drive also. 

For the popular pastime of horseshoe 
pitching, all the equipment needed is 
four horseshoes and two pegs standing 
six inches above the ground. The pegs 


golfers 


may be set twenty to forty feet apart, 
according to the ability of the players. 
Directions for making the horizontal 








A thrilling slide and he’s plumped into the 
soft warm sand 


bar and swing will be given in this de- 
partment later. As for the slide, read 
how one father solved the problem of 
this rather expensive piece of equip- 


ment with the most ingenious version of 
the homemade slide we have heard 
about. 


Tue Step-Lapper Stine. The step- 
ladder slide was evolved by Mr. J. C. 
McCaskill of Montclair, New Jersey to 
provide fun and exercise for his eigh- 
teen-months-old son, Don. Set up on 
the porch on damp days, the slide keeps 
Don happily occupied out of doors. It 
has been used by children up to nine 
Building this slide for 
the youngsters would be a good hand- 
craft project for the older boy. 

The total cost of the slide was a little 
over five dollars. The five-foot step- 
ladder was purchased at a local hard- 
ware store for three dollars. At a 
lumberyard was secured an oak board, 
eight feet long, thirteen inches wide and 
an inch thick. This cost two dollars 
and twenty-five cents (maple has a finer 
grain than oak and is the wood used in 
commercial slides). Two strips of ceil- 
ing, found in the basement, and two 
hasps and staples from the five-and-ten- 
cent store completed the list of sup- 
plies. 

First, three inches were sawed off 
each of the front supports or legs of the 
ladder. This made the ascent more 
gradual and added to the steadiness of 
the slide. ‘hen the top step of the 
ladder was removed by sawing just in- 
side of the uprights. This provided side 


years Of age. 
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to Do and to Make & | 








Edited by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
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Plan of a home playground on lot 
50 x 115 feet 


rails as a protection and as an aid in 
mounting the slide 

The second step from the top was also 
removed, and in its place was put a 
thirteen-inch piece sawed from the long 
board. This was notched and wedged 
into the ladder and the struts were 
tightened again. By sawing off this 
piece at an angle of approximately fif- 
teen degrees from the vertical, a very 
close joint can be secured at the top of 
the slide. 

To make the slide itself, the two 
pieces of ceiling were cut the proper 
length and simply nailed to the sides of 
the board. The entire surface was then 
planed, sandpapered and coated with 
shellac. 

A small block attached near the end 
will serve to support the slide on the 
edge of a sand-box. For very small 
children, pillows may be placed under 
the end to break the fall. 

The slide may be adapted to a child 
of any age or to a room or porch of 
any size, by varying the length of the 
board and the size of the ladder propor- 
tionately. It may be necessary to add 
extra steps for very young children. 

A Successful Afternoon 

“My six-year-old and I passed a 
pleasant and constructive afternoon ab- 
sorbed in making decorative match 





boxes,” writes Mrs. B. H. M., Scars- 
dale, N. Y. “We gathered together 
covers of old magazines—the very 
colorful covers turned out to be the 
most effective material—and cut them 
up to fit the sides of satety-match boxes 
We then pasted them on and gave them 
a coat of shellac to preserve them as 
well as to give a gloss. They were dry 
in half an hour. Odd strips of wall- 
paper can be used as well. Tied up 
with a ribbon in packages of three or 
four, these boxes make acceptable little 
giits.” 

On the same afternoon little brother 
aged two, was kept busy with a jam jar 
and some checkers. He tound an end 
less source of amusement in dropping 
the checkers through the neck of the 
jar and shaking the jar when it was 
full. 


Spring Games 


FarrRies AND INDIANS (a dramatic 
game for children about five to seven 
years old). The girls are fairies; the 
boys Indians. The fairies are in the 
woods. They run about and at last fall 
asleep in the woods—all but one fairy. 
who keeps watch while the others sleep 
The Indians, who have been hiding be 
hind the trees, come out from their hid 
ing places cautiously. As they approach 
the sleeping fairies, the fairy on guard 
calls “Indians.” At the call the fairies 
rush out to catch the Indians betore 
they get back to their wigwams. Every 
Indian caught becomes a fairy. 


Hitt Dirt (ages seven to ten). The 
players are arranged in two opposite 
lines. facing the center. One player. 
chosen to be “it,” takes his place in the 
center. He then calls, 

“Hill Dill, come over the hill, 

“Or else I'll catch you standing still.” 
He claps his hands three times, where- 
upon the players run across to the other 
side. While they are crossing they may 
be tagged. Those tagged must then 
help in catching others until all have 
been tagged. The last one tagged be- 
gins the game anew. 


Hook ArM Tac (ages nine totwelve). 
The players are paired in _ circular 
formation, inside arms hooked at el- 
bows, outside hands on hips. Two 
players stand in the center; one is “it,” 
the other is chased by “it.” The chased 
player runs about the circle, either in- 
side or out, and may hook the elbow of 
any player. The player he catches be- 
comes his partner, and the other plaver 
is released and is promptly chased by 
“it.” If “it” tags a plaver before he 
can hook an arm, the latter must chase 
“it” or someone from the circle who is 
set free when “it” steals his partner. 
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ow 
for the 
HOME! 


ECAUSE of the great success 

of our playground apparatus in 

schools, parks, and playgrounds 
throughout the country, and because 
sO many parents have requested simi- 
lar “playthings” for their children to 
use at home, we now announce this 
new line. The same high quality and 
caretul workmanship are in our ap- 
paratus for the home. 


EverWearJunior 


Playground 
Apparatus 


for your playroom, your yard, the 


tenement—helps to keep the little 
bodies busy in healthful recreation as 
well as fun They can’t gec too 
rough; they’re always safe. 


27 Different Items 
Small Size 
High Quality 


SLIDES 

SwINcs 

See-Saws 
Merry-Go-Rounpbs 
Ocean Waves 

GIANT STRIDES 

Merry- Wave-StTrIDES 
CoMBINATION OUTFITS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 


Low Price — 


EverWear Junior Apparatus for the 
home is the standard of quality, just 
as our school, park and playground 
apparatus has been the standard for 
20 years. The most sensible and the 
most economical “playthings” you 
can buy. 


Write for Catalog No. 20A 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Dept. | 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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TOIDEYS°} 

beeen 


Foot Pressure 
Develops Bowel 
Muscles 


HE NEW Foot Pressure Rest 

Toidey developed at the request 
of child specialists, is now ready for 
vou at many leading stores. If your 
own dealer cannot yet supply you 
from stock, he will be glad to order 
specially. Write us if you have 
difficulty. 


Toidey Makes Training Easy 
Baby feels so safe when seated on 
the Toidey. Locked firmly to the 
bg seat, the comfortable secure 
loidey helps baby to that instinc- 
tive response which starts training 
to regularity. 


Baby soon learns to help, too, by 
pressing his little feet firmly against 
the footboard, little hands grip- 
ping the Toidey arms. 


At Fifth Month 


The Toidey should be used as soon 
as baby’s back is strong enough— 
usually fifth or sixth month—and 
thereafter until fourth or fifth year. 
Foot Rest adjusts for growth. 
Home and A-Visiting 
All Toideys fold compactly for 
carrying, and fit any toilet, so baby 
need never be distracted by lack or 
change of juvenile equipment. 


Little Toidey, Jr., with Foot 


Rest . $4.75 
Little Toidey de /uxe, with 

Foot Rest . 62 
Little Toidey, Jr. (without 

Rest) os. — 
Little Toidey de luxe (with- 

outRet) ....,.. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Ine. 
Child Toilet Specialists 
GERTRUDE A. MULLER, Pres. 


Dept. S Fort Wayne. Ind. 


Ask for ““Toideys.” Identify by the 


bunny trade mark on the back rest. 
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Based on This 


(1) Why need 


Program for 
Group Discussion 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read aloud the 
article on page 11. The leader should then pre- 
sent the various questions given below.., The 
questions and answers will doubtless cause dis- 
cussion, difference of opinion, and personal 
comment, which should be encouraged. The 
leader will next ask various members of the 
group to take up, one by one, the Problems 
for Discussion. At the close of the meeting 
it will be found helpful for the leader to read 
the summary of the main points made in the 
article. In advance of the meeting, the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should be 
assigned to members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 


Ask your public library to coéperate with you 
in providing the books or pamphlets listed for 
your reading. First of all, make sure that your 
library subscribes to CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents. If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will see that 
the books and pamphlets suggested in connec- 





Excitement and 
anxiety on _ the 
parents’ part 
tends to aggra- 
vate rather than 
help situations of 
this sort. 

(5) Unless a 
child is sick, he 
can usually be 
trained to sleep 
the requisite 
number of hours. 

(6) Children 
can learn to sleep 
within hearing of 














ing a strict rou- tion with this program are conveniently at the ordinary 


tine for tin y 


hand for the use of the members of your group. 


household sounds, 


babies ? ee ee but they should 





(2) Why is it 
not enough for 
the mother to know exactly what a 
child’s diet should be? What further 
knowledge does she need to establish 
good eating habits ? 

(3) Are all food refusals caused by a 
dislike for the particular food ? 

(4) Is it wise to cajole a child into 
eating or to amuse him at meal time? 

(5) In what ways can a child derive 
more satisfaction from not eating than 
from eating? 

(6) How can a child be taught to go 
to sleep at a regular hour ? 

(7) How can we provide the needed 
number of sleeping hours? 

(8) Should all noise be excluded 
at sleeping time? Music? Household 
sounds ? 

(9) At what age can a healthy child 
be expected to keep himself dry most 
of the time? By night? By day? 

(10) How can the child’s interest 
and codperation be enlisted in estab- 
lishing a dry habit? 

(11) What are the many advantages 
of increasing a child’s hours in bed? 
What are the dangers? How can we 
derive the benefits without incurring 
the dangers? 


Points to Remember 


(1) To establish helpful habits of 
daily routine will lay the foundation of 
your child’s mental and physical health. 

(2) All exceptions to a routine are 
upsetting, and especially so before the 
habit is firmly established. 

(3) Many difficulties center about 
food even where the diet is entirely 
suitable. 

(4) Children learn very early to re- 
fuse food, or to vomit it at will, 
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be protected from 
unusual noises. 
(7) Nervousness of various sorts 
may result from insufficient rest or 
sleep. 
(8) Bed-wetting may be traceable to 
physical causes, but may also have non- 
physical causes. 


Problems for Discussion 


(1) Mrs. Jones, Senior, believed in 
keeping a baby happy and thought Mrs. 
Jones, Junior, hard-hearted when she 
refused to pick up the baby, and to feed 
him whenever he seemed hungry. Which 
treatment was wiser, and why? 

(2) Billy never could eat breakfast 
on school days. If he tried, he vomited 
it, so finally he was sent to school with- 
out any. By lunch time he was weak 
with hunger and bolted too big a meal. 
He had no difficulty in eating and 
digesting his other meals. What may 
have been involved in this situation ? 

(3) Mary, at eleven months, flatly 
refused one day to drink her milk, 
throwing the cup out of her mother’s 
hand. What should the mother do to 
re-establish the routine? 

(4) Johnny, four years old, could eat 
very well, except when he was at the 
table with both parents. Then he would 
insist on being fed by his mother, and 
would constantly demand her full atten- 
tion. Would depriving him of the 
privilege of eating at the family table 
teach him to behave better ? 

(5) Jane called her mother so often 
after she had been put to bed, that her 
mother lost patience and punished her. 
Was punishment a good way to handle 
the difficulty? How could she find out 
what was really troubling the child? 

(6) Bobby learned to stay dry at 














SAFETY GATES 
for CHILDREN 


The NATIONAL CHAMPION is a practical 
safety gate for homes with children. For closing 
up front or rear porches, hallways, between 
rooms, at windows, stair wells, and basement 
steps. Keeps the child from running or crawling 
away while mother is busy. Leaves mother free 
to do her work. 

Safely confines the child to any desired room 
front or rear porch, and permits enjoyment of 
fresh air and sunshine and an unobstructed view 
of street or garden. Protects him from danger of 
running away and from vicious dogs and animals 

Staunchly built, with snap hinges, lock and 
screw eyes. Put up in a jiffy Four sizes: 
6 inches, extending to 3 feet, 

9 inches to 5 feet, 12 inches 
4 } to 7 feet, and 14 inches to 
9 feet. 
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Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Used 
in thousands of homes. 


For sale at depart - 
| \ ment, furniture and 
'\ hardware stores. 


a Write for free book- 
let ,“‘ Essentials for 
the Baby.” 





— NATIONAL CHAMPION | 
PORCH GATES 


THE HOLMQUIST-SWANSON CO. 
4536 Thomas St., Dept. C, Chicago, U1. 














Annual Register of Women’s Clubs 
and Nationa! Organizations 


Giving State and General Federation 
officers and committees, with State 
Federation officers and committees, 
club lists and presidents’ addresses 
Also officers and committees of the great 
National Organizations of Women. 


PRICE—$3.25 


Best medium for lecturers and enter- 
tainers for Women’s Club programs. 


Special rates on application 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Editor & Publisher 


Shirley, Mass. (Summers) 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston (Winters) 











what she’s 
etting ! 

© saw one 
of our pack- 
ages at a 
PIPER neighbor’s. 
Our packages are splendid entertainment for children 
when they're ~~ indoors by the weather or by sickness. 
Two sizes, each 50c. State age. Sample of work, 6c., 
wooos PUBLISHING COMPANY, Princeton, Ii!., 





“She knows] 





or from Les Angeles, Cal., at 2631 Westview St. 











LETTERS FOR CHILDREN 
CHILDREN WHO ARE SICK 


How they love to receive a letter every day! The 
letters about Teddy Bear Land are for youngsters who 
like bears and dolls, while The City of Delight, with its 
chocolate lake and hills of ice cream, is in verse form, for 
slightly older children. $1.00 a set. Write for further 
details, or send name and address of child, with your 
name, address, and remittance, to 


RUTH A. STAFFORD, 1387 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 































night from the time he was three. Yet 
a year later, when he first went to 
kindergarten, he had a relapse at night. 
Was there a possible connection be- 
tween these two occurrences? How 
ought it be handled ? 


REFERENCES 
TRAINING THE Toppier, by Elizabeth 
Cleveland. Lippincott, 1925. 
MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PReE- 
Scuoot Ace Cuitp, by Martin and 
De Gauchy. Harr Wagner Co., 1925. 
Tue Cup's INsTINCTs AND IMPULSES, 
by Mary T. Whitley, in “Tue Curb: 
His Nature anp His Neeps.” Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, 1924. 
Tue Nervous Cuip, by H. C. Cam- 
eron. Oxford University Press, 1923. 
Hasirt, by William H. Kilpatrick. Child 
Study Association of America, 1925. 
HEALTH TRAINING OF THE PreE-SCHOOL 
Cuitp, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 
Child Study Association of America, 
Hapit TRAINING FoR CHILDREN, by D. 
A. Thom. National Committee fo 
Mental Hygiene, 1924. 
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‘“Now This is What I'd Do—’ 
(Continued from page 22) 


Third Prize Letter 

Peter Peterson is facing a real crisis 
Of course, he does not approve of his 
adolescent children acquiring the smok- 
ing habit. Several courses of action are 
open to him. He may positively forbid 
smoking and threaten corporal punish- 
ment in case he is disobeyed. However, 
unless he is totally ignorant of adoles- 
cent psychology, he will not do this. 
Such procedure on his part is simply an 
invitation to dissimulation and deceit, 
and will never cause the children to give 
up the practice. 

His best course is to talk to the chil- 
dren quietly about the evils of cigarette 
smoking, particularly in the case of peo- 
ple who are not fully mature. These 
evils should not be magnified, because 
the children will be quick to detect the 
exaggeration, but should be stated 
iairly, as science has shown them to ex- 
ist. He should not defend his own use 
of cigarettes and at the same time con- 
cdemn their use by the children, but 
should explain that if the habit is never 
acquired, the need for smoking will 
never be felt. Mr. Peterson will act 
wisely if, instead of positively forbid- 
ding his children to smoke, he requires 
them to promise him that if they smoke 
at all they will do so openly and in their 
own home, rather than furtively or in 
some secluded spot, and he should tell 
them that in case they decide to smoke 
under those circumstances, they are at 
liberty to use some of his supply. 

The above course offers the only 
chance for the father to retain the con 
fidence and respect of his children, and 
at the same time prevent the acquire 
ment of the smoking habit, at least for 
a few years. Restraint, common sense, 
and reason, rather than explosiveness, 
rage and condemnation are qualities 
which must be employed in dealing with 
adolescent problems.—/:verett C. Hirsch, 


Rice Lake, Wis. 
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O many times I| have cer- 


tain problems come up and 
| am not sure how I can solve 
them. Then CHILDREN comes 
along with an article on the very 
thing on which | need help.” 


Scores of letters in every mail 
repeat this mother s enthusiasm. 


Your problem may be differ- 
ent than this mother’s, but you 
undoubtedly are facing many 
perplexing ones, too. And you 
are sure to find the answer in 
this magazine. 


If CHitprReEN, The Magazine 
for Parents, isnt bringing its 
wisdom and guidance into your 
home regularly, mail the coupon 
below so you will be sure to 


receive the next issue. 


If you are a reader, why not 
send the magazine to some 
young mother in the family, or 
among your friends? 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 


I want the magazine to come regu 


larly. Enclosed is my remittance tor 


1 year $2.5 


2 years 34 
Name 
A ldress 


City state 


“I'ma strong 











For Advertising Policy see page 44. 









Pal or Disciplinarian? 


HE “new” mothers, those of us, 


that is, who are in our own sec- 
ond girlhood, and who greatly 
prefer the role of friend and maybe 


philosopher to that of guide to our 
voungsters, and who instinctively shun 
making use of the mailed fist. are con- 
fronted with a specially subtle problem 
in these modern days. Palship, as 
everybody knows, is one of the notes 
of the hour, and nowhere is it more de- 
lightful than between mother and her 
young. 

But comes a day when 
little too flagrant for mere 
soning or gentle exposition or mild per- 
suasion or any of the other usual meth- 
ods, is called for. The children are 
naughty, that’s the long and short, of it, 
and something has got to be done about 
it. The handy slipper, the resounding 
and stinging hairbrush, the dark and 
supperless closet, the withheld pocket 
money, all are grotesque, yes, 1mpos- 
sible weapons pals. What 
to do? 

lhe usual way 


something a 
sweet rea- 


between 


out is a weak-kneed 
compromise, a rather petulant and 
short-lived appeal to “better natures” of 
young people, or the “do-it-for-Mother’s- 


sake, dear,” line that Eve must have re- 
sorted to when Cain began to act up 
with Abel in their nursery days. But 


even this, mild and sugar-coated as it 1s, 
is not palship. Neither is it discipline. 
And the baffled parent sometimes, in 
e bottom of her heart, regrets that she 
ias stooped to conquer, if by so doing 
e must yield up all her queenship. 
Educators of parents would do well to 


give us a method by which to solve 
this vexing problem, a recipe tor a 
happy. friendly family circle where dis- 


cipline does exist and is recognized as 


such, but where it wears a kindly as- 
pect, a chart that will mark out the 
middle course between what Emerson 


rightly called the “mush of concession” 
and the old and unlovely harshness and 


rbitrariness that made childhood a 
ehtmare and parenthood a school tor 
brutality —J, te B.. Buffalo, N. :. 


Is your authority weakened by the com- 
radeship between you and your child? Read 
“This Pal Idea,” appearing in this issue. 
Perhaps it will help you to answer this 
important question. 


What About Father? 


FTER reading “Adolescence.” by 
Dr. Taft in your February Cui- 


DREN, I find myself very much disap- 
pointed that the duties of a father are 
not more fully explained. 

So many fathers think that their 
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You are invited to bring to this page 
the intimate, everyday problems of 
child care and training which arise in 
your own home and neighborhood, as 
well as suggestions on how CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, may be 
made more helpful to you. Communi- 
cations should be brief, preferably less 
than two hundred words. 


w% 


t¢ ¢ vd, 
are 


duties cease when shelter, cloth- 
ing and schooling provided. with 
probably reprimands when a child dis- 
obeys or fails to live up to sane of his 
pet- hobbies. 

if at any time you can publish such 
an article on a father’s duties to his son, 
probably you will enlighten more than 
the one father whom | am especially 
interested. —4 Mother. 


Several articles on fathers scheduled to ap- 
pear soon in this magazine should take care 
of this mother’s disappointment. 


On Companionate Marriage 
before to 


HAVE written bef tell you 
I how much I enjoy your magazine 
and how I read it from cover to cover 
month. I am writing this time to 
thank you for the articles on “Compan- 
ionate Marriage” which appeared in 
vour February issue. While these ar- 
ticles give a very hazy idea of the 

ompanionate”—still it is gratifying to 
see that space has been given to the 
subject in your paper. It has been my 


each 


| FATHERS! 
| Read in This Issue 
| “If Parents Only Knew”—Is 


your home making good citizens? 
The school is doing its best. Whi 

are you doing? This article oe 
much to say to fathers. Page 17. 

The Girl I Want My Daughter 
to Be—Written by a father with 
an appeal to all fathers of daugh- 
ters. Page 14. 

What Would You Do in a Case 
Like This?—Nine-year-old Frank 
announced that his teacher was a 

‘dumb-bell.”. His mother thinks 
he should be transferred to 
higher class. His father feels he || 
should criticize his teacher. 

|| What would you do? 22. 


a 


not 
- 
Page 22 


Things for Children to Do and 


to Make—Will help you to the 
companionship that comes from || 
working and playing with your | 


children. Page 60. 
Billy the Unspanked—A story in 
which a father is prominent. 
Page 23. 

This Pal Idea—Can a father be 
a pal to his children? “No,” says 
the mother who writes this article. 
Do you agree with her? Page 20. 












pleasure 
Judge 


have read 
‘The Com- 
and I feel that no 


very 


recently to 
Lindsey’s new boak, 
panionate Marriage,” 
parent should condemn the idea on mere 


prejudice. Judge Lindsey presents the 
facts of the case very concisely in his 
book and draws a fine line of distinc- 
tion between Trial Marriage, for which 
he does not stand, and Companionate 
Marriage, for which he takes such a 
strong stand} 

| for one have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by accepting the ideas ad- 
vanced by Judge Lindsey. I am sure 
my family of four children will profit 
much also as they grow older. I feel 
we must view the “Companionate” and 
the facts of the case with open minds 
and be progressive parents by doing so. 

Thank you again for the countless 
helps which have come through your 
pages.—.Wrs. H. A. H., Sioux City, la. 


Another Reader Writes 
IS curious that most discussions of 


i eel 
companionate marriage become so 


heated. Marriage has always been a 
rather vexatious problem, and yet it 
seems one could deal with each diffi- 


culty as a unit, 
Ot custom or 
The 


without a radical change 
moral revaluation. 

question of publicly-sanctioned 
birth-control information being made 
available to married couples is accepted 


in a dignified and forward-looking way 
by many who still have the ideal of a 
single marriage, and the rearing of a 


limited number of 
as their desired objective. 

Divorce by mutual consent, 
there are children or not, but with truly 
judicious and constructive terms im- 
posed on those involved, might well be 
an improvement on present divorce cus- 
toms. Laws at best cannot protect soci- 
ety against all license and lack of social 
responsibility. 

Our young are weighing 
examples of successful marriage, 
methods 


somewhat children 


whether 


the 
sound 
ot tamily procedure and prac- 
tical systems of child care against the 
promiscuous and necessarily childless 
sex relationships that are supposed to 
be threatening society of today. It is 
for us to prove to this younger genera- 
tion that both children and social re- 
sponsibilities are not only desirable, but 
essential to true marital happiness.— 
Mrs. E. D.., Monsey, | a 
We are interested in the letters we are re- 
ceiving in response to the symposium on 
“Companionate Marriage” in our February 
issue. In every case the attitude has been 
that this magazine was performing a worth- 
while service in presenting to its readers 
the opinions of outstanding, thoughtful and 


far-seeing persons on this much-discussed 
subject. 


pec yple 





















Don't Forget the Activity Plays! 


“We must not forget toys that encourage 
vigorous physical activity’—you were given 
that advice in the last November issue of 
this magazine in the article 
“What Toys for Your 
Children?” 





Have your children the play aid that 
encourages vigorous physical activity? 
The Merremaker will give them the three 
healthiest, happiest activity plays of child- 
hood—slide, teeter-totter, and merry-go- 
round, all in one! Your children will play 
on it from morning till night, gloriously 
happy and getting just the physical activity 
they need to develop sturdy bodies and 
alert minds. 


ZaEM ERREMAKE Ras 


COMPLETE 
HOME 
PLAYGROUND 




















1s A 


)} Merry-Go-Round 


As A Teeter-Totter 





Fully protected by patents 
granted July 7, 1925, and 


other patents pen 








INDOORS and 
OUTDOORS 


the year rcund 


Your children will love the Merremaker. They can change it 
from one play to another themselves. Its variety of healthful fun 
keeps them interested and contented at home where you know they 
are safe from the dangerous street motor traffic. 

The Merremaker is made for children from 2 to 16 years of 





Combines a age. It is tested to hold 700 pounds! Made of selected- straight- 
1. Swing grained hardwood with metal reinforcements. Finished in a 
2. Trapeze beautiful rich red enamel and weather-proof spar varnish. Easily 
2, Horizontal Bar set up outdoors or inside. Special rubber feet furnished for indoor 
4. Flying Rings use. It is the year around activity play aid for your children. 


Outdoor playtime is here now! 


healthful activity plays they need. 
For their sake, mail 
the coupon now for 
complete illustrated 
description and the 
surprisingly new low 
price. 


children the 


Merremaker ! 


Give 


your 
Give them a 


TO-DAY | 
aie 























“A Complete Home Gymnasium” CORPORATION the Merremaker Gym. 
The Merremaker Gym has four physical activity ai 
plays combined in one piece of play equipment. It is fF BRR Suess ses sessssssss 
made strong and durable and guaranteed to last for * ' 
many years Mail the coupon today for complete _223 Cecil St., nathnads 
description and our new low price. Minneapolis, Minn. ee ere 
























The 223 Cecil St. 
. Merremaker Minneapolis, 
HORIZONTAL BA’ FLYt S ° ° 
— seeaduunes The Corporation Minnesota. 
MERREMAKER GYM. cangoerilb peeing och 
MERREMAKER information and the new low price on the 
Regatered U.S. Pas. Office Merremaker Complete Home Playground and 
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In the center. Actual re 
production of drawing by 
one boy using the Chaut- 
auqua equipment. Mod. 
ern educators agree that 
it is not entirely the 
drawing itself, but the 
sense of achievement it 
creates in the child, that 
is vital 


ELEASE the Hidden ‘Talent 
in your Child 


How a remarkable new article of a progressive creation, easily un- 
lav equi folding before absorbing minds a 
P y , epasene, approved by ° ° series of Master Scrolls and Master 
scores of educators, is bringing to Creative Music 


= Books to encourage the natural 
thousands of children a new op- in the Home processes of self-discovery, creative 


portunity for self-expression, the activity, character building, and 
thrill of creating and accomplish- Book No. 3, “Creative Music in the ame planaing. 


ing, and an inquiring intelligent Home”, together with Master Scroll C, Each unit of scroll and book opens 

? designed for use with the Chautauqua ¢ ~w world of »st and achieve- 
attitude tow ard th rld Desk : Posy aeaetiens up a new world of interest and achieve 

Cc 7 ©e wo > eSK, 1S now ready or distribution - . . 
ready it is being acclaimed by leading ment to the mind and hand of the 
NCE it was thought that intel authorities. growing child. New scrolls and books 
lect and smaller ee things a One prominent educator says: ‘‘The are brought out from time to time. 
SA ‘ee exh . . “seme a” as ——_ ee iation and — which re- You buy only such as fit the exact 
as e ( su rom these many-sided experiences Cait wie, 8 . h; : 

doomed to be without. Now the are most vital to the child.” age levels of your child or children. 
Newer Education is teaching us An authority on music writes: “Here is 


iar . a = Wi quite a different story of musical educa- Its effect startling and 
that these things are not inherent tion from anything else that is now avail 





qualities, but are developed or left able. It might well be called a craftbook immediate 
undeveloped in us. of musi 


haw 5 aa - Parents write us that the effect of 
nother prominen eacher says: “You . ‘ _— ¢ 4 > ) 1 

= , pc miske in this volume on criainal dentribe- the new Chautauqua Desk on the ir 
infinite possibilities, were mentally tion to the teaching of musi The children has been startling and im- 
stunted in early childhood through teacher in the classroom and the mother mediate. School work takes on a 
‘ | : in the home will find this book invaluable.”’ = “} 

the failure to arouse proper inter- new interest and significance. The 
ests. Now, with our children, we child learns the thrill of successful, 
have the opportunity to apply ree rr ne effective craftsmanship. His life 
sound methods in unlocking their becomes happier. Thwarted de- 
hidden potentialities. Those of them will develop best whose sires disappear, and with thern the tantrums and unruliness 
early years we most carefully and most intelligently guide. which too many parents today must face as problems in 
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The New Chautauqua Desk 
And this leads us to what is perhaps the most ingenious piece 
of play equipment ever devised. We know that once you put 
a child in a place where he can draw and mark and write, 
once you give him something to mark upon, pencils and 
crayons to mark with, you have started that child on an 
endless quest. In this sense the new Chautauqua Desk is 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY This nthe Chau. 


i Dp J S té é Desk il- 
Val araiso, Ind., l * We A. me : € os 
To changeable Mas- 
ronto, Canada angea 7) 
} ( Alsc [Oo Ss ¥ h 
5 0 I ark Avenue New Yor . ity me once Meron + 


Many of us, possessing originally 











their children’s bringing up. 

Whether as a reward for merit or as an incentive to 
effort, the new Chautauqua Desk is the gift supreme for 
any boy or girl. Write today for free literature about this 
new and wonderful invention. 


ter Scrolls at top 
table and 


in variety of 


Additional offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, woods and fin- 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles ishes 


SEND THE COUPON 





LEWIS E. MYERS & CO. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


Please send free literature about the new Chautauqua 
Desk. 


Name 
Street and Number 


City State 
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